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| THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, sINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUasT BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (SATURDAY). 
MR. MANN’S BENEFIT CONCERT.—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Louisa Vinning, Mdlle. Amalia May, Miss Fanny Armytage, Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister, Mdlle. Cosenza, and Miss Julia Elton, with Mr. Tom Hohler, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, Signor Foli, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santley. Pianoforte, Madame 
Arabella Goddard. Crystal Palace Choir of 300 Voices; Band of Coldstream 
Guards, ete. Commence at Three o'clock. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown ; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown extra. Guinea Season 
Tickets free. . 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC (established 


1861), St. GeorGe’s Hai, Langham Place, Regent Street, opposite the Lang- 
ham Hotel. 





Prixcrpa.—Proresson WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 


Harmony and Composition—Dr. Wylde. 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Herr Hensler, and Mr. J. F. Barnett. 
Italian Singing—Signori Garcia, Lablache, Gilardoni, and Schira. 
Harp—MM. Oberthiir, and T. H. Wricht; Sight Reading, Herr Ganz. 
Organ—Mr. George Cooper and Mr. W. Beavan. 
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Concertina—Signor Regondi. 
Violin—Herr Jansa and Herr Strauss. 
Violoncello—M. Paque. 

Italian—Sig, Pepoli. 

French—M. Cotte. 

Deportment—M. Petit. 

Elocution and Acting—Mrs. Stirling. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Mownar, Sepremper 30. The Academy 
is for Amateurs as well as for Professional Students, Ladies and Gentlemen. Fee, 
£5 5s. per term, includes instruction in three branches of study. Three terms in the 
year. Students residing at a distance can receive all their lessons on one day. The 
Examination Days for the Admission of New Stadents are Monday, September 23, 
and Tuesday, September 24, between the hours of 11 and 4. The fee for Mrs. Stirling's 
Class and the Language and Deportment Classes is £1 1s. ner term. Prospectuses 
at the Hall. JOHN BLAGROVE, Sec. 


MR. JAMES GASKINS’ VOCAL ACADEMY, DUBLIN. 


HE AUTUMN SEASON having commenced, the 


d following VOCAL WORKS will be rehearsed by the Pupils of the Upper 
lass :— 


seemed Sas WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 















§ H. Smarr, 
Sona, ‘NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN” .. we W. GUERNSEY. 
Batiad, “THE HOME OF EARLY LOVE” ......... Vincent WALLACE. 


Cavatina, “*MID THE ROSE LEAVES OF LOVE, . W. Guernsey. 
Trish BAtan, “OH COME TO GLENGARIFF ”.........c0e0008 A. GREVILLE. 
New Sova, “‘ THE SPRING” ...... «a. W. Guernsey. 


Mss ROSE HERSEE will sing, during her re-engage- 


ment at Margate, Rictarp pe VALMENcY's muth admired Valse Chantante, 
“IL GIORNO DI FESTA” (“The Festive Day ").—Vide Reviews in Brighton 
Gatette, Globe, Era, ete. 


Mss ROSE HERSEE, the popular Vocalist, has been 


re-engaged for the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, and will sing her admired new 
song, ‘A DAY TOO LATE,” every evening. 


ISS MARIE STOCKEN will sing, during her tour 

; through Wales with Miss Kate Gorpoxs, “THE LOVER AND THE 

BIRD,” “THE BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF SPAIN.” Baure’s “LAY OF 

THE CAPTIVE LARK,” ond the popular Duet (with Mr. ALFRED HEmmINe), 
I'M AN ALSATIAN,” from Orrennaon's Lisehen and Fritzchen, 














MR. VAN PRAAG 
Acc returned to England from Bordeaux and Paris, 


after an absence of two years, begs to inform his Friends and Patrons that he 
has been appointed Representative and Agent for Wines, etc., etc., for the House of 
Messrs. Lovis pe LA Bartue & Co., of Bordeaux and Paris. 

Mr. V. P. invites his Friends to 244, Regent Street (Office Second Floor), where 
he will be happy to see them and execute their orders. Mr. V. P. is enabled to pro- 
vide Wines direct from Bordeaux, by Steamers to London, guaranteeing that all 
Wines will be genuine, without any adulteration, to which he can give ample refer- 
ences to those Wines already Shipped to different Houses here, which have given 
entire satisfaction. Mr. V. P. is enabled to avoid all Extra Charges either for Permit, 
Customs, and Brokerage, etc., at Bordeaux, and a]l Wines are put on board free of 
all expenses. The Charges of Custom-house Duties Freight in London must be 
paid for to account of the Shipper. Mr. V. P. also combines his Wine Agency with a 
supply of Foreign Cigars, to which he invites his Amateur Friends. Mr. V. P. 
supplies the above Articles at very Low Prices, and once taken on trial, he is sure 
his Friends will repeat their Orders. 

N.B.—Mr. Van Prac will, if required, attend to entering the Goods at Custom 
House, &c., and deliver the same by cartage at the resicences of his Customers, by 
charging a small commission. 

VAN PRAAG'S GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE, 
244, Recenr Street (Ofice Second Floor), Corner or Littte ARGYLL STREET. 


MADAME BURRINGTON 
(Contralto) 
S at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for ORA- 


TORIO, UPERA, and CONCERTS, during the forthcoming Season. 


ADDRESS: Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 244, Recent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


TO THE BENEVOLENT. 
N R. BUSCH, a German Professor of the Pianoforte, who 


has been in this country for fifty years,and in his day was a popular Teacher, 
is now, when eighty years old, stricken, not only by the infirmities of age, but by 
pecuniary misfortunes beyond his power to avert. His Friends and old Pupils are 
desirous to assist in getting up a Subscription to relieve him in his necessity, and will 
be glad of the Aid of the Benevolent; for which purpose Donations wiil be thank- 
fully received by Messrs. Cuapre.t. & Co., Bond Street. 


PATENT TO BE SOLD. 
ERR IMMANUEL LIEBICH’S “MUSICAL 


GLOVES,” avery simple but most effective and entirely novel apparatus 
for facilitating the acquirement of brilliant performance on the Piano, patented by 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters. 

The Patent, with all its privileges, to be Sold. Prospectuses and terms on appli- 
cation to Herr Immanvet Liesicn, 8, Powis Grove, Brighton, and 6, New Burlington 
Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


Mess ROSE HERSEE will sing at the Promenade Con- 


certs, Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, Sept. 16th to 28th; Greenwich, Oct. 1st; 
Faversham, 2nd; (ireenwich, 8th; Promenade Concerts, Town Hall, Newcastle, 
Oct. 28th to Nov. 2nd. Letters respecting engagements en route (singly, or with a 




















DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN is now making 

i her engagements (as Principal Soprano in Oratorios and Concerts) for the 

utumn and Winter season in the Provinces, including Scotland and Ireland. All 

communications addressed to her at Messrs, Merzurk's,.37, Great Marlborough 
Street, W., will receive immediate attention. 





(SHARLES HALL, sy tHe SEA, Cuer v’Orcuestre 
AT MARGATE, 


For tHe Summer Szason. 
R. KING HALL (at present Soro Pianist at the 


Hall-by-the Sea) will be ha i 
Which due notice will oa and ee 











plete party) to be addressed to 8, Westbourne Square, Hyde Park, W. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Beyeprot’s popular 

Variations on “‘THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE” during her engage- 

ments at the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, Sept. 16th to 28th; and at Mr. Rea’s Pro- 
menade Concerts, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oct. 28th to Nov. 2nd. 


R. WILBYE COOPER begs that all letters and en- 


gagements for Oratorios, Concerts, etc., may be addressed to him—Adelphi 
hambers, Strand, or Fern Bank, Ascot, Berks. 


DLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, Prima Donna (Soprano 
Contralto) from the principal theatres in Italy, has arrived in London and is 
open to engagements for Opera (Italian and English) Concerts, Oratorios &c. Ad- 


dress care of Messrs. Duscan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent 
Street. 
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R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at all his Engage- 

ments during the Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy’ so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser, 

“Mr, Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day.”—Globve, 

‘‘ Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy.’” 
—Aorning Star. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from 


Grosvenor StrREET to 62, Mount STREET, GRosvENOR SQuarRE, three doors 
from Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed 








Just Published, Part II., 1867, 
, > ‘ vy ‘ 

ENRY WHITE & SON’S CATALOGUE OF 
CLASSICAL MUSIC, Vocal and Instrumental, Ancient and Modern, con- 
sisting of Elementary Works; Cathedral, Organ, and other Sacred Music; Handel's 
Oratorios; English and Foreign Operas; Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Quintets, 

Septets, full Orchestra Music, Scores, etc. Post free for one stamp. 

London: H. Wuite & Sow, 337, Oxford Street. 


THE VOCAL SONATA, 


(Just Published, Price 12s.) 


SONATA DUO, for Voice and Piano composed by 
CHARLES FOWLER. The first and only Sonata ever written for the voice 
and piano. ‘The author has arranged to supply the musical profession with copies at 
Qs. 6d. each. On receipt of 2s. 6d. in stamps or otherwise, from a musical professor, 
addressed to Mr. Charles Fowler, Torquay, Devon, a copy wiil be forwarded by 
return of post. 
abe ** A sonata, in regular form, for the voice and piano.”"—The Times. 
**At Mr. Charles Fowler's morning concert, given at the residence of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, several interesting novelties were presented, tle most striking of which was 
a Sonata of Mr. Fowler's composition for the voice and piano."—The Iforning Post, 
“« The programme comprised, as may be supposed, many compositions from the pen 
of Mr. Fowler, the most important of which, and indeed a novelty of its kind, was a 
Sonata, in tull proportions, for voice and piano, played by the composer and sung by 
Mdlle, Bauermeister."—7he Standard. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 








LONELINESS ... a a er) ore tee 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO ew anew 
L'ORTOLANELLA gee ae 

LA SPINAZZOLESE .., . ooo ee or 
USTPALIA 2. cco te tte ow wrote tee 


London: Cramer & Co. (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 


THE ART OF SINCING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE F 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 


A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JcLuien), 5, Vigo Street: ard of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


eee oe oe one oe 








NOTICE. 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,” by Offenbach. 
CAUTION. 


ESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 


chased the Copyright for England of M. Offenbach’s “*LISCHEN ET 
FRITZCHEN ™ (“Conversation Alsacienne”), Publishers are cautioned not to im- 
port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 
London, 244, Regent Street, June, 1867. 





New Edition. Published This Day, 


“A PLACE IN THY MEMORY, DEAREST,” 
SONG. 
Tue Worps By tHe Actuor or “ Tia CoLLeGians,” 
(By Permission). 
The Music eomposed by Miss SMITH, 
Of the Down Hoase, Dorset, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxcaw Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


BEABES«. A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosatine. 


Sung by Miss S. Pyne, and Miss Luey Egerto: t 
SF ests) room » ey Egerton (of the Bayswater Academy 


London : Doxcax Davison & Co., 24, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONGS. _ 





We'd better bide a wee. 
By CariBeL, Sung by Mdlle. Lizsnart, 4s. 


Clochette. 


By James Moiioy. Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 


When all the World is Young. 


By Exizasetnu Puitp. ‘The Words by the Rev. Cuar.es 
Kina@stey. Price 3s. Sung by Mr. Patey. 


ds. 


“This is a song which, sung with spirit and feeling, will not 
speedily be forgotten.” —Zllustrated News. 
Will he come ? 
By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
and Miss WYNNE. 
Clear and Cool. 


By Dotores. The Words by the Rev. CHARLES Kincstey, 
Companion to ‘*The Brook.” 3s. 


Sung by Madame Sainton-Dotpy 
4s. 


Sleep. 


By Dotores. The Poetry by Keats. 3s. 


Bye-and-bye. 
By Viremta GasriEL. Sung by Madame Sarmton-Do.sy, 
4s. 


Love came playing. 
By VIOLETTA. 3s. 


“A genuine tune that at once catches the ear.’’—Jusical 
Standard. 


Give. 


By ArTHuR SULLIVAN. 


Out on the Rocks. 


Composed and sung by Madame Sainton-Dopy. 4s. 


Kathleen's Answer. 


By CrarineL. Being areply to ‘‘ Come back to Erin.” 9s. 


All Along the Valley. 


By ALFreD TeNNyson. The Music by CLARIBEL. 8s. 


Only at home. 
By Virainta GabRieL. Sung by Madame Samnton-DOLBY. 
The Portrait. 


Composed and sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 38. “5 


Strangers yet. 


By C1arieL. Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Tenth 
Edition. 4s. 


Sung by Miss Epito WYNNE. 88. 











BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON 
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A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, &c.* 
(Continued from p, 574), 


CuaptTer IV. 
On the various plans of placing the orchestra. 


931. There are three kinds of orchestras, each of which should 
be arranged differently, these are: an opera orchestra, concert 
orchestra, and a military band. 

932. On the old French opera plan—a plan still adopted in 
most lyrical theatres of France and the Continent—the con- 
ductor’s or leader’s desk is placed in the centre, close to the 
foot-lights ; hence the musicians are age behind it, and 

rtly at the sides. To obviate as much as possible the incon- 
yeniences of this arrangement, many conductors place all the first 
violins on one side and the second violins on the other, on parallel 
lines between them, and perpendicularly with the desks. The 
basses are placed at the ends of the orchestra, and the remaining 
basses and other instruments behind the conductor. Others arrange 
the orchestra differently, but the radical vice of this arrangement is, 
the leader does not see his band, and consequently loses to a certain 
extent the power of animating them. 

233. The best arrangement is as follows :—The leader opposite 
the centre of the stage—his desk four or five feet from it, so 
that his eye can command the greater part of his musicians, and 
be himself scen; the wind instruments facing the audience; 
flutes, oboes, clarionets, and bassoons on one side ; horns, trumpets, 
and trombones on the other ; the first violins ranged to the left of 
the leader, in perpendicular lines to the leader's desk ; the tenors 
behind him; the second violins to the right similar to the first 
violins, with two violoncello desks behind ; one or two contrabasses 
at each extremity of the orchestra ; the rest of the violoncellos with 
their backs to the audience, and first violoncello and double bass 
near the leader, but somewhat behind him. 

234. It is easier to dispose a band for a concert than for a theatre. 
Placed amphitheatrically, all are seen by the leader, who is also 
seen by all. The first violins ranged in parallel columns to the 
left of the auditory ; the second violins opposite the first, leaving a 
necessary space in the centre; within this centre, the first violon- 
cello and double bass ; behind, the tenors; rather elevated above 
them, the violoncellos, in one or two lines, as the dimensions of the 
orchestra will admit; further up, all the wind instruments; the 
flutes, clarionets, and oboes in front; horns, bassoons, trumpets, 
and trombones higher up; tympani in the centre; the double 
basses at back and at the sides; the leader in front of the first 
violins, on an elevated platform, with his back to the public. 

235. The disposition of a military band is the most simple and 
easy of all It should take the form of a horse-shoe, in one or more 
lines, according to the number of executants ; the clarionets on one 
side ; flutes, oboes, bassoons, and solo cornet and alt horns on the 
other ; horns, trumpets, trombones, ete., at back, and behind these 
the instruments of percussion ; the master in the centre, so as to 
be well seen by his performers. 


Cuarter V. 
On the Tuning of Instruments. 


_ 236. It is an incontestable truth, that no orchestra is perfectly 
in tune—indeed, so much the reverse as to be manifest to its 
hearers, Whatever care be taken, whatever means be adopted to 
tune all the instruments alike, accidental causes may render all 
efforts futile and useless. Atmospheric variations, which do not 
uniformly affect all instruments alike, cold, or extreme heat, 
exercise a powerful and fatal influence over instruments in passing 
from the music-room into the orchestra, more particularly into a 
concert-room— the change of temperature affecting them even to a 
quarter of a tone. In winter the difference of the external and 
internal temperature is particularly felt, and the difficulty of re- 
maining in tune proportionably greater. Brass instruments warm 
more slowly than wood instruments—the lower part of a bassoon 
8 frequently cold when the upper part is already warm. The 
metal strings of violins, tenors, and violoncellos rise, while the gut 
strings fall. In fine, a thousand accidental causes conspire to 





* By F. J. Fetis. Translated from the original by Wellington Guernsey. 





oppose the orchestra being in perfect tune together. Every pre- 
caution should be adopted to obviate this inconvenience. . 

237. In most orchestras the pitch is taken from the oboe, it 
being less impressionable than the other wind instruments, the 
quantity of warm air which gets into the tube through the reed 
being very inconsiderable. However, the fixity of pitch of this 
instrument is not always certain, for the caprice of the artist, in the 
size of his reed, which at times is either longer or shorter, raises or 
lowers the pitch. It were advisable to procure a more certain and 
invariable pitch by the adoption of a metallic blade, fixed in a frame 
similar to a small instrument common in Germany called phys- 
harmonica. With a similar tuning instrument, the leader could 
not only give the pitch, but verify it. This system would put an 
end to the discussions which constantly take place between those 
who play wind instruments, each of whom insists his pitch should 
regulate all others. 

238. Nothing is more difficult than to tune an orchestra where 
each performer brings his own instrument. The flute, oboe, 
clarionet, bassoon, horn, and trumpet offer so many shades of pitch, 
that it were well if all these instruments were made upon one 
system. The first care of a leader should be to have these first tuned 
together. When the oboes are well tuned either by inserting the 
reed further into the instrument if it is too low, or vice versa if 
too high. ‘The flutes should be tuned by these. ‘The pump has 
been discarded from most flutes, but to pull out the tubes is an evil 
remedy for the instrument being too sharp, as it destroys the pro- 
portions, and occasions several false notes. It is better the flutes 
should be slightly flat when the tuning takes place, because tliey 
get sharp sooner than any other instrument, as it receives a larger 
quantity of warm air, with the exception of the Russian bassoon, 
which, from its size, escapes the influence of warm air. 

239. ‘The clarionets should be tuned by the oboes and flutes. If. 
they are too sharp, the mouthpiece should be lengthened, if too flat, 
shortened ; and in case the remedy be insufficient, every means. to 
warm the tube must be adopted. 

240. The bassoons should follow. This instrument is generally 
too flat in the lower part, and sometimes too sharp in the upper, 
hence it is necessary to give it a medium pitch, by the position of 
the reed. The bottom portion of the instrument should be well 
warmed, so as to equalize as much as possible the pitch of the 
upper part. 

241. The horns and trumpets have certain means of getting the 
pitch, by the aid of slides ; when they are too flat, either warmth 
or a shorter mouthpiece offer the only remedy. It is better to 
tune these instruments rather sharp than otherwise, as when the 
= goes beyond the pitch of the instruments there are no means 

eft to rectify it. 

242. Trombones are less exposed than other brass instruments 
to atmospheric influence, owing to the great development of the 
tube—once the pitch regulated it will keep it. 

243. String instruments are more easily tuned than any others, 
but they get out of tune more easily, and require constant verifica- 
tion. Unison of tune between violins, tenors, violoncellos, and 
double basses, is exceedingly rare, but with some care this is 
readily obtained. After the wind instruments are tuned, the leader 
should give the A to each instrument separately ; but it must be 
remembered that in tuning the other strings to the A their intona- 
tion varies, so that when the operation is completed it is necessary 
to tune all together before proceeding into the orchestra. This 
verification should take place after the performance of the first 

iece, rapidly and as shortly as possible, because the instruments, 
cine undergone the influence of the warm air of the theatre 
or room, may: have lost their balance of tone. 

244. With the exception of the last observation, the tuning 
should take place out of the hearing of the public, for nothing 
detracts so much from the development of musical sensations as 
the tuning and preludizing in the Teatie of the public. 

( To be continued). 





DusseLporr.—The Town Association for Male Voices will celebrate 
next month the 25th anniversary of its existence by a festival lasting 
two days. From twelve to fourteen hundred singers will take part in 
it. The first day’s programme will contain compositions executed by 
the combined Associations present. On the second day, the various 
Associations will contend against each other for a prize to be awarded 
to the most deserving. 
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THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 
Matvern, Aug. 24. 

In my last communication from Hereford I said that such a work 
as Herr Goldschmidt’s Ruth demands a deliberate judgment. <A 
deliberate judgment I am now about to give it. Circumstances 
are favourable to this. The bustle and excitement of the festival, 
and of Hereford in the festival week, are over. ‘The town itself 
lies far away over the tops of the grand old hills, under the shadow 
of which I write. All nature—and a good deal of nature can be seen 
from this spot—is basking lazily inthe summersunshine, there isstill- 
ness over everything, and even the balmy Malvern zephyrs, usually 
so active, do no more than languidly stir the folds of the flag which 
Admiral Wink of the North hoists at the main of his comfortable 
craft. At such a time, and in such a place, the reflective faculties 
get the upper hand, and one is given to looking at men and things 
with a judicial impartiality, because removed for a while from con- 
tact with disturbing influences, unless, indeed, champagne count 
among them. Here it is easy to understand why, of old time, 
judgment seats were erected on the tops of the hills, and why Jove 
(who drank nectar, which, poets say, is better than champagne) 
located on the Olympian heights. But 1 must stop this line of 
disquisition, or I shall be reminded of the Saturday Reviewer who 
remarked that ‘‘no sooner does one of these gentlemen (special 
correspondents) find himself on an eminence than he begins to 
emit an avalanche of metaphorical bombast.” To the matter in 
hand, therefore, and at once. 

Nobody censures, or even pities, him who suffers from “ the last 
infitmity of noble minds.” Rather does such an one, in every effort 
to gratify his ambition, receive the encouragement and applause 
of his fellows. There is something in the sight of a man addressing 
himself to a great and difficult adventure which calls forth our 
instinctive admiration. But there are, also, some adventures which 
we insist shall not be undertaken without qualifications awarded 
only toa few. In the knightly days, he who would do the deeds 
of knighthood was first required to show himself worthy. ‘Those 
days are gone, but their spirit remains; and when a man, 
only in his novitiate as an esquire, rides into the ring wearing 
golden spurs, we send our heralds to tell him he has made a mis- 
take, and bid him begone. If a youthful bard indite sonzets “ to his 
mistress’s eyebrow,” we can tolerate his mediocrity, but if he 
attempt an epic poem without sufficient means, we flagellate him 
as a warning not to do it again. So, too, if a musician make a 
modest appearance as a composer, we bid him ‘‘ God speed ;” but 
when he comes before us with an oratorio which, weighed in the 
balances, is found wanting, he neither deserves nor receives any 
mercy. ‘The composition of an oratorio is one of the things de- 
manding first and foremost a careful overhauling of. resources. If 
he who would undertake it can find within himself profound 
technical knowledge, lofty artistic feeling, great power of inven- 
tion, and that kind of mental vision which, not only sees the whole, 
but the relation to it of each part, then, by all means let him set 
about the task. But let him examine himself carefully, since it 
depends upon the accuracy of his conclusion whether or not he is 
to be adjudged guilty of an impudent assumption. A mistake on 
this point altogether fails of excuse. Something depends, however, 
on the nature of the subject selected. Fora man to attempt the 
illustration of the passion and sufferings of the Messiah, or the 
tremendous plagues of Egypt, or the varied and stirring incidents 
in the life of Elijah is a different thing from essaying the same 
office for the simple story of Ruth the Moabitess. So far Herr 
Goldschmidt has shown himself modest. He might have addressed 
himself to the opening of the Seven Seals, or the Deluge, or the Fall 
of Man, while he was about it. In that he did not, he must be 
accredited with having gauged his powers to a certain degree. The 
pity of it is that he attempted an oratorio at all. Before he set 
pen to paper nobody thought him equal to such a task, and nobody 
blamed him for the want of power. Now, the incapacity is proved, 
and with it another incapacity having relation to self-knowledge, 
which is not so much a misfortune as a fault. 

To make matters worse for Herr Goldschmidt the subject he 
selected is not only easy of treatment, compared with most others, 
but adapted to call out whatever latent power a composer may 

s. Its sweet simplicity, its perfect naturalness, and the 
touching pathos of many of its situations, stir up no ordinary 
sympathy, so that he who reads it must needs realize every inci- 





dent it contains. We all know the marvellous effect this has in 
facilitating illustration or description ; to say nothing of the zest 
which it enables the illustrator or describer to bring to his work, 
Looking at it thus, it is hard to see how a musical setting of so 
beautiful a story could fail utterly, unless such a failure were 
sedulously courted. One would imagine that a composer has only 
to open his heart and mind to its influences, and to write down the 
thoughts it spontaneously inspires, in order to be, if not profoundly 
learned, at least simple, natural, and pleasing. Nobody supposes 
for a moment that Herr Goldschmidt courted failure, or that in 
writing his work he did not labour with zeal and conscientious- 
ness. He has shown us, however, that besides being unable to rise 
to the height of oratorio, he is, through some singular. defect. of 
organization, insensible to things which would help him on his 
upward path. Some composers fail because of their subject ; Herr 
Goldschmidt has failed in spite of his. In either case the result is 

the same, but—with a difference. 

Looking over the new oratorio (or ‘Sacred Pastoral,” if the 
composer like it better) one is first impressed with the singularity 
of its construction. Ruth resembles nothing more than a piece of 
mosaic, or rather a Dutch chimney piece, in which each tile tells a 
different story, and has no connection with its neighbours except 
that of proximity. The same patchy and fragmentary character is 
found in the libretto, which is divided into a succession of short 
* fyttes,” headed, ‘* At Bethlehem,” ‘‘ In the Harvest Field,” “* At 
the Threshing Floor,” &c. In this case, however, there is a neces- 
sity for such a defect, which would have suggested to a judicious 
composer the desirableness of providing a remedy, as far as possible, 
by the more symmetrical construction of his music. Instead of 
doing so, its influence upon Herr Goldschmidt has been in the 
opposite direction, and the whole work is a mass of undeveloped 
and unconnected thoughts, which fall upon the ear much like the 
snatches of conversation among the passers-by in a crowded street. 
Now, it is a simple question like that of Naomi, ‘‘ Who art thou my 
daughter ?” then a tedious orchestral passage not ‘‘ germane to the 
issue ” in the slightest degree, and next comes the answer, almost 
every sentence of which is marked by an interlude after the 
almost exploded fashion of church psalmody. How inexpressibly 
wearisome this soon becomes no one needs to be told; nor is it 
necessary to point out how fatal to success was the inability even 
to sketch the outlines of an oratorio of which it is the sign and 
result. 

Out of the twenty-eight ‘‘ numbers” in the work, ten are 
recitatives, many of them very long. ‘The composer's treatment of 
these recitatives becomes, therefore, an important matter, having 
a formidable influence upon the character of the whole. It is to 
be regretted that ke did not adhere to the ‘ ancient lines” so well 
marked out by the masters of his art, who, except in rare instances, 
were content to provide the simplest means for the musical decla- 
mation of narrative. Only such are called for by the necessity of 
the case. Recitative in oratorio is but the thread that connects 
the various parts together, and ita elaboration is both unnecessary 
and out of place. For some reason or other Herr Goldschmidt has 
failed to recognize this fact. He has, throughout, attempted to 
endow the narrative portions of his libretto with a musical interest 
they cannot possibly bear, and which, by the resulting odd associa- 
tion of ideas, becomes positively ludicrous. In doing so he has not 
been content with what is understood as ‘‘ accompanied recitative.” 
He has rather expanded it into a kind of descriptive symphony 
for the orchestra, the voice coming in now and then, like that 
of a showman, to tell what is meant to be described. Even if this 
were well done the effect would be open to question, for reasons 
not necessary to mention, since in the present instance it has been 
done badly. Some of Herr Goldschmidt’s many interludes have no 
meaning at all, and others suggest ideas at variance with the con- 
nexion in which they are found. Take, for example, those in the 
opening recitative, where the tenor voice puts us in possession of 
the dry details respecting the earlier history of Naomi. Upon 
this passage, which appeals to sentiment about as much as does the 
multiplication table, Herr Goldschmidt has lavished an amount of 
orchestral tenderness which would have been far better employed 
elsewhere. As a rule, however, his interludes are successions 0} 
chords signifying nothing, but productive of much in the shape of 
weariness and impatience. After the Ruth recitatives, given though 
they be in the eloquent words of Scripture, I should turn with 
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relief even to those we owe to Handel and Dr. Morell ; which are 
at least interesting as showing how genius sometimes struggles 
unavailingly against wordy boredom. : 

Closely allied to his treatment of recitative is Herr Goldschmidt’s 
peculiar management of the orchestra throughout the work. In 
either case he has set accepted canons at defiance with a result 
disastrous only to himself. As used by the great masters of oratorio, 
the orchestra is made strictly subordinate to the voices, and looked 
upon as an accessory intended to sustain and relieve the vocal parts, 
as well as to colour the effects produced. This may be done in 
different ways, and in varying degree, but in no single case can it 
be said that the limits dividing the inferior from the equal have 
been exceeded. Even in the Creation, of all oratorios the one 
where the orchestra is most important, its subordination is ap- 
parent, though it must be admitted that such a result was only 
made possible by the consummate skill and judgment of the com- 

r. Herr Goldschmidt has chosen to violate this rule. He has 
attempted to push his orchestra into a position of equality with, if 
not of superiority to, the vocal music, and has thereby spoiled his 
work for several good and sufficient reasons. In the first place by 
the fitful, erratic, and independent action of the instruments he 
has not only left the voices in great part unsustained, but has posi- 
tively turned what might have been an assistance into an obstacle. 
‘The orchestra is throughout felt to be a bore likely to come in at 
any moment—as a matter of fact it does come in at very many mo- 
ments—and by distracting the attention of the singers, hinder them 
in their work. ‘The result is that one is driven to regard the in- 
struments and voices as antagonists rather than fellow labourers 
foracommon end. It is true that, looking at the general cha- 
racter of the music, nobody can feel the slightest interest in either. 
The fact may be an ill compliment to Herr Goldschmidt, but it 
will afford a crumb of comfort to those who may have to hear his 
composition. Again, the orchestra, made thus prominent and 
intrusive, gives an added offence by reason of the indifferent music 
it has toaliscourse. It is curious to note with what singular reck- 
lessness Herr Goldschmidt has rushed into unneccessary difficulties. 
He is like a man who, having to ford a river, does so at the widest 
and deepest part, with the certainty of being laughed at even if he 
gets across. An oratorio constructed like Ruth is the most exacting 
of its kind, because the incessant use of the orchestra, as a principal, 
demands a power of musical description, and a fertility of invention 
given only toa very few. Among those very few is not Herr 
Goldschmidt. ‘The preludes and interludes which form so large a 
part of his work are remarkable, spite of here and there a striking 
passage, for a monotony and a poverty of ideas which make their 
very existence a monument of the composer's self-delusion. Their 
special application very rarely appears. ‘The architect of the 
Crystal Palace so drew his plans that any column or girder would 
fit equally well into a hundred different places. After the same 
fashion, though not with the same symmetrical result, Herr Gold- 
schmidt’s orchestral passages might be arranged anyhow and 
anyhow would be equally bad. 

I should like, after all this necessary fault-finding, to be able to 
praise the vocal music which Ruth contains. But Herr Gold- 
schmidt has barred the door against any such satisfaction. He has 
adopted in its literal meaning the cry of poor Pat: ‘I will be 
drowned, and nobody shall help me.” Surely if he could not be 
other than fragmentary and incoherent—if he could not avoid 
treating the orchestra as I have shown he has treated it— it 
was in his power to write vocal phrases which should be singable and 
melodious. We were none of us disposed to be exacting on this 
matter. Nobody asked for the divine tunefulness of Mozart, the 
severe dignity of Handel, or the flowing grace of Haydn. But 
tune of some kind was expected. Pity for us that we should 
again have to learn how teed he is that expecteth nothing. 
There is hardly a single theme in Ruth which falls pleasantly upon 
the ear, and not one likely to remain in the memory. This is the 
most fatal blot of all. Melody is the soul of music. There may 
be in a work everything else—ripe scholarship, great experience, 
aud excellent judgment, but without melody it is no more than a 
perfect body wanting life. Far better a body maimed or deformed, 
if it but breathe and live, than such an one. Herr Goldschmidt 
offers us neither ; for his Ruth is an unsymmetrical corpse. 

_ But besides all this, and to take a lower view, the new oratorio 
18 wanting in proofs of scholarship. Thought it evinces in abun- 





dance, and much painstaking care; but the most zealous work- 
man can do nothing without tools. Having invented such themes 
as was possible, Herr Goldschmidt seems to have been at a loss how 
to work them up. Of development, masterly or otherwise, there 
is little or none in the work. Of repetition in various keys there 
is plenty, but repetition affords a poor and sorry substitute for the 
power to present the same thought in ever-varying, always interest- 
ing forms. As examples of contrapuntal skill, the two or three fugal 
choruses in Ruth are of a very inferior order, resembling nothing 
so much as the exercises of a student endowed with poor abilities, 
or afflicted with an indifferent teacher. 

After what has been said any detailed analysis of the work is un- 
necessary, because, in the first place, I should have to repeat 
myself, and next, as Ruth is not likely to be heard again, the result 
to the reader would hardly repay my trouble and his time. The 
foregoing general remarks have been made, not because they were 
demanded by the importance of the new oratorio, so much as 
because they enforce the moral of Herr Goldschmidt’s failure. In 
some districts the farmers have a habit of nailing dead kites to their 
barn doors, pour encourager les autres, With the same benevolent 
object in view I have written this somewhat lengthy notice. 

The concert in the Shire Hall on Thursday evening was well 
attended, and, but for the n absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who was holding himself in reserve for the Messiah, would have 
given unmixed satisfaction. ‘The orchestral pieces were Weber's 
overture to Der Freyschiitz, and Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, 
No. 5. The former, described by Berlioz as ‘‘the Queen of 
operatic preludes,” is sure of a favourable reception everywhere 
by reason of its striking character. But the performance of the 
symphony could only be looked upon as an experiment. Its appre- 
ciation requires taste, some degree of musical cultivation, and 
enthusiasm enough to make more than half an hour’s continuous 
attention possible. I am glad to say that the experiment was 
fairly successful, for the Hereford folks listened—some of them 
devoutly—and, moreover, they testified by their applause that 
listening was a pleasure. I have had my doubts about the wisdom 
of presenting the highest form of orchestral writing at provincial 
concerts, but a few more experiences like that at Hereford will go 
far to remove them. It is hardly worth while to dilate upon the 
manner in which the band gave Beethoven’s glorious composition. 
Perfectly familiar with it as they were, it could not go otherwise 
than well, and it went well accordingly. Another selection, in 
which voices and orchestra took co-ordinate rank, was the spirited 
and picturesque March from Spohr’s Jessonda, This, too, was well 
played and sung, as became its merit, which, by-the-bye, is some- 
what greater than that of some other, and far more popular choral 
marches. Mdlle. Tietjens had set down for her, the scena from 
Der Freyschiitz, “ Softly Sighs,” the cavatina from IJ Puritani “ Qui 
la voce,” and Donizetti’s ‘* Ardon gl incensi,” all of which she sang 
as usual,—that is to say, in the case of the last two, not quite so 
well as she would have done had the music been better suited to her 
means. Madame Patey-Whytock gave Land’s song, ‘* When night 
is darkest,” very feelingly, and also joined Miss Edith Wynne in 
Bishop’s well-known duet, ‘‘ As it fell upon a day.” The last 
named lady gained the only encore of the evening for ‘Tell me 
my heart,” and was loudly applauded in two Welsh songs, “ The 
Ash Grove,” and ‘‘ The Bells of Aberdovey,” in each of which she 
had the advantage of Mr. Trust’s admirable harp obbligato. Miss 
Julia Elton appeared but once, and that was to sing Meyerbeer’s 
“‘Nobil Signor” (Gli Ugonotti), a choice upon which I cannot 
compliment her very heartily. Mr. Montem Smith’s share of the 
work was confined to the old ditty, ‘The Woodpecker,” but in 
the absence of Mr. Reeves, he undertook to sing a new ballad by 
the conductor of the festival, ‘‘ Dancing with the Daffodils.” In 
the latter the composer himself accompanied, but the merit of the 
song was hardly made so conspicuous as would have been the case 
had Mr. Reeves sung it, according to intention. This I say without 
at all reflecting on Mr. Montem Smith, to whom the piece was but 
imperfectly known. Mr. Santley, on his part, gave the air from 
Faust, written for him by M. Gounod, “ Dio possente,” and also a 
repetition of ‘‘O ruddier than the cherry,” the latter being a 
voluntary offering, to fill up a blank in the —— Several 
vocal selections were sung by the Bradford Choral Society in the 
course of the evening with much taste and skill. 

The performance of the Messiah on Friday morning had the 
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usual effect of filling the Cathedral in every available part. At 
these festivals the sacred oratorio goes so uniformly well that the 
critic’s task becomes almost a sinecure. So it was on this occa- 
sion; the chorus sang as perfectly as could be wished, the band 
knew the music by heart, and such principals as Madame Gold- 
schmidt, Mdlle. ‘Tietjens, Madame Patey-Whytock, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss made the 
success of the solos a foregone conclusion. A notice of the per- 
formance in detail is, therefore, unnecessary, but there were two 
features in it not to be passed over. These were, first, the 
rendering of the sublimest of airs, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” by Madame Goldschmidt, which was a marvel of artistic 
skill, and profound expression; and, next, Mr. Sims Reeves’ 
almost equally wonderful reading of the Passion music. The first 
was something for one who appreciates the highest qualities of a 
singer to remember, and even to date from. Never before has 
such reality been given to the unswerving faith expressed by the 
sacred text; never before was the Christian’s calm confidence in 
the prospect of death more vividly brought out. The singing of 
that one air by Madame Goldschmidt was a sermon far more 
powerful than any ever preached in the same building by the duly 
appointed teachers of religion. How Mr. Sims Reeves delivers 
the pathetic music of the Passion is too well known to need 
description. Yet, whenever he does deliver it, the impression is as 
great as though he had done it for the first time. As he told the 
sorrowful story of the ‘* Man of Sorrows” a stillness fell over the 
crowded Cathedral, which was the best testimony to the singer’s 
power. After putting on record that the ‘ Hallelujah” was 
repeated by desire, I have done all that is necessary with regard to 
the concluding performance in the Cathedral. 

There was a short chamber concert at the College Hall (an 
out-of-the-way sort of place) in the evening, which I did not 
attend, through dread of an anti-climax. There was also a long 
ball at the Shire Hall, from which also I absented myself. With 
the latter well attended and successful Terpsichorean gathering the 
Hereford Festival of 1867 came to an end. 

THADDEUS Eae. 








Deatu or Mr. J. V. Buaxe.—The announcement of the death of 
Mr. J. V. Blake, which appeared in yesterday’s Examiner, will cause a 
sensation of widespread regret, not alone among the supporters and 
encouragers of musical talent in Cork, but in the smaller circle, amongst 
whom Mr. Blake was for a number of years a well-known and esteemed 
friend. Mr. Blake’s premature death ends a career of much artistic 
promise. Receiving his musical education in the Conservatoire in Paris, 
and in the Academy of Music, London, and gifted as he was with a 
voice of rare power and richness, he began his artistic career ten or 
twelve years ago in the metropolis, with every prospect of soon reaching 
a most distinguished position in his profession. His knowledge, asa 
musician, was of that scientific and higher description, which alone 
wins for a man high rank amongst musicians in the world of taste and 
refinement. Desire to reside in Cork, however, soon induced him to 
give up the pursuit of his career in London, and forfa lengthened period 
subsequently he was well known as one of our most gifted local 
musicians. He returned, but a short time since to London, where, 
however, ill-health soon after forbade him to hope for the position he 
might once have attained there. His return to Cork and death at a 
comparatively early age soon followed. Cork loses one of her most 
gifted sons in an art in which—justly or unjustly—she has often 
plumed herself in appreciating—by the death of Mr. Blake.—Cork 
Examiner, Aug. 2. 

A Hixr to THE Directors or Musicau Festivais.—An esteemed 
correspondent, devoted to the Festivals of the Three Choirs is anxious 
to suggest that the collection for the charity would be a larger one if 
the plate were handed round whilst the audience is seated. He was 
shocked, he says, at the number of persons who left the cathedral at 
Hereford, on Tuesday, without leaving anything for the charity. He 
says when the ladies held plates scores who would pass the present 
stewards dare not have passed the ladies. If a certain number of seats 
were allotted to each steward, our correspondent thinks they could 
nearly complete the collection during the interval; or a short organ 
solo might be specially introduced whilet the plates were handed from 
one to another. People who do not give to the charity forget that the 
stewards rely upon the subscriptions to make up the annual fund. If 
the plate were handed from one to another in the building, those who 
pass by it now would not do so.—Berrow’s Worcester Journal. 

A coop Jupge or Musio.—A smart youngster, hearing his mother 
remark that she was fond of music, exclaimed, ‘‘ Then, why don’t you 
buy mea drum?” 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
(From our own Reporter.) 


: Biruincuam, Monday, Aug. 26. 

So far as one can judge at gyn there is every prospect of the 
twenty-ninth Festival in aid of the funds of the Birmingham 
General Hospital proving, in all respects, as completely successful 
as any of its predecessors. The following account of the valuable 
Institution which, once in three years, is the means of giving the 
capital of the hardware districts a great feast of music not to be 
excelled in Europe, either in quantity or quality, may not prove 
altogether unacceptable :— 

“The Birmingham General Hospital was founded in the year 1766 by 
Dr. John Ash, an eminent physician and philanthropist. The insti- 
tution was at first established on a moderate scale, and contained only 
forty beds. At this time it was far removed from the town, situate in 
the midst of fields, and called the General Hospital, near Birmingham, 
Additions were subsequently made in the years 1791, 1830, and 1856, 
But the rapidly increasing population of the town and district (chiefly 
manufacturing and mining), and the consequent overcrowding of the 
locality, has demanded not only increased accommodation for out- 
patients, but improved sanitary arrangements for the inmates. Ac- 
cordingly, after mature deliberation, the Governors in the year 1864 
determined to extend the accommodation, and the architect and secre. 
tary visited the principal hospitals of England and France, in order to 
obtain information as to the most improved method of construction. 
On the presentation of their report, it was resolved to erect two 
additional wings on the eastern and western extremities of the existing 
building; and to remove such portions as interfered with the due 
admission of light and circulation of air. This reconstruction is now 
nearly completed. Its effect will be to give a hospital containing 223 
beds, with an average cubic space of 1,500 feet to the patients (as 
against about 900 feet in the old system) with separate building for 
fever cises, an out-patient department, containing spacious waiting hall, 
consulting rooms, &c., capable of receiving 1000 out-patients per day ; 
extensive kitchens and domestic offices, and healthy dormitories for 
the nurses. The total cost of the re-construction and improvements will 
be about £18,000, and very soon the Birmingham General Hospital will, 
it is believed, be one of the best and most perfect institutions of its kind 
in the kingdom. 

“ Many eminent medical men have been attached to the staff of the 
hospital, and the board room contains portraits of two of its most able 
physicians—Dr. Ash, the founder (by Sir Joshua fg and Dr. 
James Johnstone. ‘There are also portraits of Mr. Freer, Mr. Wood, 
and Mr. Joseph Hodgson, F.R.S. (late President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons), who have been surgeons to the institution, and busts and 
portraits of several eminent benefactors to the charity, including the 
late Mr. Joseph Moore, who for half'a century managed the Musical Fes- 
tivals. 

“Dr, James Johnstone, consulting physician, and Mr. D. W. 
Crompton, senior surgeon, have recently presented the whole of their 
extensive collections of medical works to the hospital, which, in 
addition to its other resources for the practical study of disease, will 
possess through their liberality, the addition of a valuable library, open 
not only to the medical staff and students, but, under certain restric- 
tions, to the medical practitioners of the town. 

« The institution is supported by a small invested property, by sub- 
scriptions, donations, and legacies. Through the kindness of the clergy 
and ministers of religion, congregational collections are made in the 
churches and chapels triennially, and produce a large revenue. The 
proceeds of the musical festival are also devoted to the hospital. 

“ The doors of the hospital are open day and night for the admission 
of sick and maimed poor, and the number of in and out-patients re- 
lieved during the year ending 30th June last was 21,817, of whom 
11,853 were cases of sudden accident or acute medical urgency. The 
total number of patients relieved since the foundation of the hos- 
pital amounts to 671,217. : 

“The musical festivals were established for the benefit of the hospital 
in the year 1768, and the profits of the first festival amounted to £299. 
From that period, to the year 1796, seven meetings were held. In the 
year 1799 arrangements were made upon a much larger scale, both 
with regard to the talent and number of the performers. The festivals 
have since been held triennially (except on one occasion) to the present 
time. The net profit of the Festival paid to the charity in 1864, one 
of the most brilliant ever held, was £5,256. 

«« Besides the relief afforded to many thousand poor sufferers by means 
of the funds placed at the disposal of the hospital, the Birmingham 
festivals have acquired an undoubted influence over the musical feelings 
of the public, both in England and on the Continent. During a cen- 
tury, over which they have now extended, all the principal vocalists 
and instrumentalists of eminence have assisted at them. Among the 
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former may be mentioned the well known names of Billington, Mara, 
Salmon, Catalani, Malibran, Garcia, Stephens, Vestris, Sontag, Clara 
Novello, Grisi, Viardot Garcia, Bartleman, Braham, Knyvett, Naldi, 
Vaughan, Lablache, and Mario; and of the latter, Cramer, De Beriot, 
Lindley, Nicholson, and Harper. The conductorship has been held at 
various times by Mr. Greatorex, Dr. Crotch, Mr. Knyvett, and for the 
last six festivals by Mr. Costa, to whose skill and ability much of the 
success of the later festivals is to be attributed. Many compositions of 
the highest excellence, in a musical point of view, were written for and 
first produced at the Birmingham festivals. Among the last named 
may be mentioned the St. Paul and Lobgesang, of Mendelssohn, given 
in 1887 and 1840, and amongst the former his immortal Zlijah, written 
for the festival of 1846, and produced under the conductorship of its 
gifted author. More recently the oratorios of Eli and Naaman of Mr. 
Costa, the present conductor, have been composed expressly for, and 
rformed at the festivals of 1855 and 1864. Amongst many other 
ne ae secular compositions it may be added that the cantatas, 
Kenilworth, by Mr. A. 8, Sullivan, and The Bride of Dunkerron, by 
Mr. Henry Smart, were written for, and first performed at the festival of 
1864. 
Altogether twenty-eight festivals have been held since 1768; and 
the profits which have been paid over to the hospital amount to the 
princely sum of £84,579. In addition to which, the magnificent organ 
in the Town Hall, valued at upwards of £5,000, together with an ex- 
tensive library of music, and other stores, the cost of which has been 
defrayed out of the festival receipts, are the property of the general 
hospital.” 
In the allotment of the reserved seats the principle of ‘first come, 
first served,” usually adopted elsewhere, is not here observed, the 
leasant excitement of a ballot being the rule. This took place on 
riday and Saturday last, and the result shows 8,449 places taken 
and paid for, an excess of 339 over the Festival of 1864. These 
figures are sufficient to satisfy the managing committee in one very 
important particular—the monetary aspect—as the expenses are 
now already more than met. Of course there is yet a large number 
of persons who, through a variety of circumstances, may have been 
unable or unwilling to avail themselves of the ballot, while there is 
also the general outside public who are content to take their chance 


of pesweried pees so that the £8,245 now in hand will, doubtless, 


be augmented very considerably, and yield a handsome surplus to 
the charity. 

To-day has been devoted to rehearsals, and ere midnight, band 
and chorus will have had a fair share of work. This morning 
Alexander's Feast, Sterndale Bennett’s new sacred cantata The 
Woman of Samaria, and M. Gounod’s Messe Solenelle have been 
gone through in addition to some other pieces of minor importance ; 
while this evening Mr. John Francis Barnett's Ancient Mariner and 
various concert pieces will be rehearsed. Dr. Bennett did not 
conduct his own work, but was in the orchestra, seated by Mr. 
Cusins, who wielded the conductor’s stick and took every pains 
(going through the cantata twice) to ensure a good performance. I 
0 not pretend to lay claim to the gift of prophecy, but do not 
think I am either rash or premature in asserting that the 
Cambridge Professor's renown will be much and deservedly 
enhanced by this, the latest production from a pen which in the 
dearth of good music has given us so much that is of the highest 
order. n entering the orchestra Dr. Bennett was warmly 
welcomed, and at the end of the work band and chorus (with the 
few privileged persons in the body of the hall) united in genuine 
aud hearty applause, which I doubt not will be repeated some 
hundred fold on Wednesday morning next. 

_,_Llearn from a local print that ‘the town has already donned 
its festival attire.” At present I have failed to eive it, at any 
rate between the Queen's Hotel and the Town Hall. 


Tuesday, Aug. 27. 

A finer band and chorus than that now assembled at Birming- 
ham it would be next to impossible to assemble, the members of 
the former certainly comprising names second to none, while the 
latter includes such an array of vigorous, bright, penetrating voices 
that it is a positive treat to hear. ‘The instruments number 137 in 
all, the Ist and 2nd violins being held by M. Sainton and Mr. 
Willy respectively, the violas having Mr. Doyle for principal, Mr. 
Collins heading the violoncellos, and Mr. Howell the double basse’ 
—4 noble army of 89 “strings,” admirably balanced by the “ wind’s 
and “ percussion,” with Mr. Pratten first flute, Mr. Barret first 
oboe, Mr. Lazarus leading the clarionets, Mr. Hutchins the bassoons, 





Mr. T. Harper the trumpets, his brother Charles the horns, and 
Mr. Hawkes heading the trombones. When to the instrumentalists 
is added 363 chorus voices you-have a total of 500, a number (hear 
it O Exeter Hall!) quite sufficient for any effect that can by any 
possibility be required, and beyond which it is neither necessary 
nor safe in a general way to travel. 

To-day, punctually at half-past eleven, the Festival commenced 
with the National Anthem, the first and second verses being taken 
by the female voices, accompanied by the organ only, and the last 
verse by the entire chorus and band. After this came Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. On the 26th August, 1846, a day over twenty-one years 
since, the composer himself conducted this most sublime and touch- 
ing of works, when it was first given to the world in this same 
Town Hall of Birmingham, the principal parts being then sustained 
by Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Bassano, Miss Hawes, the Misses 
Williams, Herr Staudigl, Hobbs, Lockey, Phillips, and Machin. 
At once received by critics, connoisseurs, and the public as a master- 

iece, Elijah has not only continued to maintain the position so 
justly achieved, but has for many years past formed an inseparable 
adjunct to every festival of importance in the kingdom, and is 
scarcely outbid in general appreciation by Handel’s no less im- 
perishable work the Messiah. No wonder, then, at its birth-place 
the inhabitants think it a sacred duty to attend each triennial per- 
formance of the work whose name sheds a poetic halo over the 
otherwise prosaic seal of manufacturing industry. The distribution 
of the principal vocal music to-day was as follows :—in the first 
tt, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, soprano; Madame Patey- 
Whytock, contralto; Mr. W. H. Cummings, tenor—in the second 
rt, Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. Sims 
eeves, Mr. Weiss sustaining the part of the Prophet, to which 
long usage appears to have given him a sortof prescriptive right. 
Since its first production I have heard Elijah should be afraid 
to say how many times—but never such a performance as that of 
this morning, it was from beginning to end absolutely marvellous ; 
no language is capable of doing it justice. Those who attended 
the festival nine years since cherish an enduring recollection of 
Elijah upon that occasion, but the present representation has more 
than eclipsed any of its predecessors, and should live for ever in the 
memories of all who were fortunate enough to hear it. Principals, 
band, and chorus, seemed to vie with each other, and the result 
was, not to say unequalled, but unsurpassable. To enter into 
anything like a detailed analysis of such a performance is un- 
necessary, but as it is the first time that Madame Patey- Whytock 
has taken part in such an important meeting, a separate line of 
praise is justly due to this clever and rising lady for her admirable 
singing, which not only calls for recognition at the moment, but 
also holds forth abundant promise for the future. Mr. Cummings 
too displayed his nice artistic taste and feeling, and sang like a true 
musician, ‘ If with all your heart” deserving special commendation. 
When I say that Mdlle. Tietjens, Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss sang in a 
manner altogether worthy their well-earnt reputation, I do no more 
than justice. The law forbidding any expression of applause on 
the part of the audience was rigidly carried out, but the effect of 
the music was none the less appreciable, the subdued murmur of 
delight and interchanging glances of appreciation showing very 
plainly what everyone felt in the large hall. ‘There was but one 
piece encored, ‘‘ O rest in the Lord,” sung with such true devotional 
sentiment by Madame Sainton-Dolby (for whom Mendelssohn 
intended the contralto part when writing the oratorio), that the 
president rose and gave the signal for its repetition, and although 
objection may be fairly taken (on principle) to any one individual 
having an exclusive right of wielding arbitrary power in a matter 
to which the public at large should be entitled to a voice, I can 
hardly blame Earl Beauchamp for exercising his authority in this 
instance. If praise be due to singers and players what is to be said 
of Mr. Costa to whose transcendant ability as a conductor this 
magnificent performance was so largely due? No eulogy can be too 
high, and Birmingham should feel more than ever proud of having 
such a chief to direct its Triennial Festival which, through Mr. 
Costa, has been raised from a local to an European fame. 

It has frequeutly fallen to my lot to have to speak in terms the 
reverse of laudatory, of the exceeding bad taste of a portion of the 
audience leaving during the chorus which concludes the first part, 
thus not only themselves losing one of the most magnificent pieces 
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in the entire work, but also entirely destroying the enjoyment of 
others more appreciative of music, and less eager for luncheon. 
To-day I am happy to record that no one moved until the end of 
“Thanks be to God ;” it is to be hoped that so good a precedent 
may be invariably followed for the future. During the singing of 
the quartet, ‘‘ Holy, holy,” every one stood up, a custom not 
apparently guided by any fixed rule or known principle, but which 
seems to have gradually obtained recognition at various provincial 
festivals. 

The number of persons present was 1,613. The receipt for 
tickets, £1,463 14s., which with amounts taken in the shape of 
donations and collections at the doors, £641 3s. 7d., gives a sum of 
£2,104 17s. 7d. as the result of the first morning, more than £500 
in excess of the Tuesday morning in 1864, when £1,582 2s. 4d. 
was the total. 


Wednesday, Aug. 28. 


There is a law in existence (the provisions of which are strictly 
carried out) known as the ‘‘ ten hours bill,” and applicable to the 
workers in factories. Some such act should be passed limiting the 
duration of musical performances, and we should then be spared an 
infliction like the concert of last evening, which began at eight 
o'clock and did not end until nearly half an hour past midnight. 
A scheme of such length was positive injustice to everybody con- 
cerned, more particularly to the singers and players, who, the day 
previous, had been in the Town Hall for rehearsals some ten or 
eleven hours, and for whom no escape was possible. Their hearers 
were somewhat better off, inasmuch as they had the option of 
leaving when they chose, and so they gradually dropped off until 
the last half-dozen pieces in the programme were given to a room 
thianed of two thirds of its previous occupants—a fact not very 
encouraging to the artists, who are not remarkably fond of singing 
to empty benches. 

The schem2 commenced with Handel's Alerander’s Feast, which 
formed a part of the attractions at the first Birmingham Festival 
ninety-nine years ago, having been given at the King Street 
‘Theatre on the 7th September, 1768. Last night Madame Lem- 
mens Sherrington, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Weiss, sang the 
principal parts with credit to themselves and advantage to the 
work, which, with all possible respect for the name of Handel, and 
due almission of certain very fine numbers, I cannot but regard as 
being decidedly heavy, takeu asa whole. The conclusion of the 
** Feast” (which occupied two hours) was the beginning—not of a 
fray—but of some confusion, inasmuch as many of the audience 
imagined that the first part of the concert was at an end, and 
consequently left their seats and went out. The result was that 
the first and second movements of Benedict’s Concerto for Piano- 
forte, in E flat, were heard amidst the interruption of people again 

taking their places. How magnificently Madame Arabella 
Goddard interprets this truly great work (which was conducted 
by the composer) my readers need not be told, as they will pro- 
bably have in mind her performance at the Crystal Palace and the 
the Philharmonic Society, and it is sufficient to say the accomplished 
pianist played as she always does, superbly, and that the audience 
were proportionately delighted and enthusiastic. 

The second part of the concert commenced at a quarter to 
eleven, and the following were the thirteen pieces set down :—~ 


Part II. 
Overture (Oberon)... ~ ion iss 06 
New Song—Mr. Santley—‘‘ When my thirsty soul ” oe 
Aria—Madlle. Christine Nilsson—“ In questo semplice ” ( Betley) 
T+rzett»—Madlle. Tietjens, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley— 
“ Tremate empi Tremate ” = ee se .-» Beethoven. 
Valtz—Madame L, Sherrington—‘‘ Nella Calma” (Roméo é 
Giulietta) eo vee ae wee ae ies 
Song—Mr. Sims Reeves—“ My own, my guiding star ” (Robin 
Ilood) ... ee ee ae bse re dis 
Fantasia, Pianoforte, on airs from Masaniello—Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard a 


so» Weber. 
Benedict. 
Donizetti. 


Gounod. 
Macfarren. 


Thalberg. 
Verdi. 


Scena—Mdle. Tietjens —“ Tacca la notte ” ( Trovatore) 

Trio—Madame L. Sherrington, Madame Patey-Whytock, and 
Mr. Weiss-—* Soave sia il vento (Cosi fan tutte) * 

Ballad—Mr. Sims Reeves—“ The Pilgrim of Love” 

National Swedish Airs— Malle. Christine Nilsson. 

Qaartetto—Madame L. Sherrington, Mr. Cummings, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Weiss—“ A te o cara” (Puritani) ... 


Mozart. 
Bishop. 


Bellini. 





Air—Madame Patey-Whytock— Ere infancy’s bud” (Joseph) Mehil. 
Seste‘to—Madlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. C. Nilsson, Madame Patey- 
Whytock, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss— 
**Sola Sola” (Don Giovanni) ... Ags ve Mozart. 


All of these were done, and there was, fortunately, but one encore— 
namely for Mdlle. Nilsson, who met with a cordial welcome, which 
must have proved that if a stranger to them in person, the fair 
Swede was not unknown to the audience by reputation, and her 
debut with the well-known Tyrolienne from Betly was a veritable 
triumph. Nor where the Swedish airs less to the taste of their 
hearers, who would probably have asked for a further repetition, 
but that the ‘ witching hour of night ” had already sounded. As 
a matter of course much applause followed Madame Goddard's 
brilliant playing of Thalberg’s Fantasia, while Mr. Reeves’ two 
songs conclusively proved that he was in full possession of his means 
despite his recent indisposition. Late as it was in the evening, 
Madame Patey-Whytock made a most favourable impression on 
the scant audience by the artistic singing of the air from Mehul’s 
Joseph, and it was really deplorable to think that the grandest of 
concerted pieces, the sestett from Don Giovanni should have served 
no better purpose than to play out the small remainder of the 
exhausted public. 

My opinion as to Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s new work has to-day 
been fully borne out by the unanimous verdict of an audience 
which not only filled every seat, but even made further standing 
room an impossibility in the large hall. Seldom has a more frank 
and genuine success been achieved than that of this morning— 
never was success more thoroughly deserved. The Woman of 
Samaria will go a long way to increase the already high reputation 
of the Cambridge Professor, and, while certain to find favour with 
musicians, is no less sure to please that very numerous section of 
the public who are capable of appreciating music at once elegant, 
refined, and masterly. Time, space, and the amount of work yet 
to be done (to say nothing of the late hour at which the morning 
performance concluded), forbid an attempt at anything like a 
detailed analysis of The Woman of Samaria, but one or two par- 
ticular ‘‘ numbers” must be here enumerated ; notably the air for 
soprano (Mdlle. Tietjens), ‘‘ Art Thou greater than our father 
Jacob; that for contralto (Madame Sainton-Dolby), ‘*O Lord 
Thou hast searched me out; ” the air for tenor ae" Cummings), 
‘His salvation is nigh them that fear Him;” the chorus for six 
voice parts, ‘* Therefore they shall come and sing in the height of 
Zion ; ” the chorus (or rather chorale), ‘* Abide with us,” of which 
the first verse is sung by the sopranos, the second by the altos and 
tenors, with pizzicato accompaniment by the strings, and the last 
verse with full orchestral force, and the final chorus, ‘‘ Blessed be 
the Lord,” ending with a fugue treated with the hand of a master. 
All of these call for special praise, and three were repeated at the 
desire of the president, viz.,—the contralto air—a gem amongst 
gems, sung with the most touching pathos and perfect expression 
by Madame Sainton-Dolby ; the six-voice chorus, and the tenor air, 
rendered by Mr. Cummings with his usual care and correctness. 
It is much to be regretted that Dr. Bennett did not conduct his 
own work, altnough Mr. Cusins, who acted in his stead, deserves 
the greatest credit for the extreme pains he took, and the highly 
satisfactory result in a performance which left but little to be 
desired, and was in every respect infinitely better than could have 
been anticipated considering that the work was not completed until 
the end of last week, and the principal singers (among whom Mr. 
Santley must not be forgotten) had not their parts till Sunday 
evening. While bestowing commendation on soloists, band, and 
chorus, a word of censure must not be omitted for the organ, which, 
more than once, behaved in a most unseemly manner by ciphering 
and producing an effect the reverse of harmonious or agreeable. 
At the conclusion of the cantata the bonds of the absurd con- 
ventionality which forbids applause were burst asunder, and there 
was a most unmistakable demonstration of opinion, not only on 
the part of the audience but of the whole orchestra, one and all 
uniting in loud cries of ‘ Bennett,” which shortly brought the 
Cambridge Professor to the platform, when peal upon peal of 
‘‘ bravos ” rang out from every one present. Among the audience 
I observed a great number of well-known London musical professors, 
who had come down expressly to hear the work, and who were b 
no means the least vehement in their expression of vag approval. 

‘The remainder of this morning’s programme was Judas Macca- 
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beus, in which the principal parts were sustained by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Nilsson, Madame Patey-Whytock, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Weiss. ‘Iaken 
altogether, a finer performance of the ‘‘ Jewish” oratorio has 
rarely if ever been heard,—the choruses were something wonderful, 
and went with the band as it had been but one man,—and 0 it 
was in a certain sense, for it was due to one—a ‘capable man” as 
Carlyle would say—Mr. Costa, whose commanding energy has 
never been more vividly exemplified than at this Festival. Much 
curiosity was manifested to know how the clever young Swede, who 
has at once taken so firm a hold of the British public, would acquit 
herself in oratorio, it being her first appearance in that school of 
music. All doubts on the subject were soon set aside, her first 
air, * Pious orgies,” at once setting the question in her favour. 
“() Liberty,” ‘‘ From mighty kings” (repeated at request of the 
President), and ‘* Wise men flattering,” were all no less successful, 
and although Mdlle. Nilsson may yet have much to learn before 
she becomes in all respects a perfect exponent of sacred music, such 
as that of Handel, there is no question that she has already proved 
herself a most desirable and welcome addition to the first rank of 
oratorio singers. The tenor part in Judas is one that Mr. Reeves 
has made essentially his own, and fortunately this morning he was 
able to do himself full-justice, ‘‘ Call forth thy powers,” and 
‘s Sound an alarm,” being declaimed with all his accustomed power, 
and producing an effect almost electrical, while the florid air so 
thoroughly opposite in character, ‘‘ How vain is man,” was no less 
admirably given. Mr. Weiss, too, displayed his usual energy, and 
exerted himself with commendable result, more particularly in 
the famous airs, ‘* Arm, arm, ye brave,” and ‘‘ The Lord worketh 
wonders.” 

I have already mentioned that to-day four pieces were repeated 
at the request of the President, whose will appears to be law, and 
who has only to hold up his book to command an encore, while the 
public, who have no less paid their money, and should be equally 
entitled to a voice in the matter, are bound tongue and hand, and 
not alldwed to give any expression of opinion at the morning’s 
performance. ere the Festival held in a church or cathedral I 
could understand such a restriction, anything to the contrary in 
such an edifice would be unseemly and not decent; but the Town 
Hall of Birmingham is a secular building, and I see no reason 
whatever why the audience have not as perfect a right as the 
President to express what they think on the subject. ‘The present 
regulation is an utter absurdity, and the sooner it is done away 
with the better. Ido not know whether the honourable member 
for Birmingham was present (I should hardly think that Mr. 
Bright had much music in his soul), but, if so, his views to the 
representation of minorities must have been strongly confirmed by 
the illustration of a minority of one having power over the votes 
(or voices) of more than two thousand persons. 

The numbers present were 2,223. ‘The receipts £1,987 18s., to 
which add donations £103 14s. 5d., and you have £2,091 12s. 5d. 
against £2,066 17s. 3d., the Wednesday morning of 1864. 


Thursday, Aug. 29. 

Although too long by at least one half hour, the concert of last 
night was of more moderate proportions than that of Tuesday, and 
(two pieces bein excised) terminated at half-past eleven, so that 
those who attended both morning and evening had only between 
eight and nine hours music! As the rogramme stood originally, 
the first part was miscellaneous, and the second entirely devoted to 
Benedict's St. Cecilia, an arrangement so flagrantly violating the 
at 8 order of things that it is quite surprising such an idea should 

ave ever been for one moment entertain Fortunately the 
committee saw (or had pointed out to them) this mistake, which 
Was, of course, rectified, and the place of honour assigned to the 
cantata, which had already been performed with such triumphant 
success at Norwich (where it was orginally produced last year), 
and subsequently in London, where it was received with no less 
favour. Upon taking his place in the orchestra as conductor, 
yesterday evening, Mr. Benedict was warmly welcomed, and at the 
close of the work recalled, with a spontaneous cordiality abun- 
dantly evidencing that the Birmingham people were to the full as 
appreciative as either East Anglians or Metropolitans, The prin- 
cipal solo parts were sustained by Malle. Tictjens, Matlame 





Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley. The first-named 
lady but too plainly showed that the most severe work, combined 
with a cold, had produced a temporarily damaging effect upon her 
voice, and although she taxed herself to the utmost, and with suc- 
cess, more particularly in the exceptionally exacting finale, where 
there is such an important call upon the upper notes, it was evi- 
dently at a great sacrifice, and with considerable exertion, that 
Malle. Tietjens was enabled to get through her music, and an 
apology was subsequently made for her inability to appear in the 
miscellaneous portion of the concert. Au reste, the ak named 
tenor, contralto, and baritone acquitted themselves as usual—that 
is to say, admirably. Whether from insufficient rehearsal, over- 
work, or what other cause I know not, the chorus were not fully 
up to the high standard of excellence hitherto exhibited, and the 
worl: as a whole might have been better performed than it was on 
this occasion. I wonder whether any of the authorities here who 
forbid applause, explain the difference between a performance in 
the morning and one in the evening. Some sagacious reader will 
probably reply, ‘‘The one takes place by day light, the other by 
gas light.” So far that is satisfactory and so self-evident that if 
such answer is left to be taken as final the question need never 
have been asked. But I want to know why Mr. Benedict's St. 
Cecilia, which at Norwich was played in the morning among works 
of a religious character, and afterwards given at Exeter Hall by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, where there is also a regulation (con- 
stantly broken through) against applause, now that it is performed 
in the evening, may be applauded a discretion just as if it were a 
piece in an ordinary concert? Is the work sacred or secular? If 
the former, then the same rule which would have applied to it if 
forming a part of the morning scheme should have held equally 
good when it was given in the evening. If no other argument 
were wanted, this alone should suffice to expose the weakness and 
absurdity of the present code applying to such subjects. After St. 
Cecilia came Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 4, 
in F minor, remarkably well conducted by Mr. Cusins, and played 
by Madame Arabella Goddard as she alone can play it. Where each 
of the three movements is alike beautiful, one is at a loss which to 
admire most ; but, personally, I own a preference to the second, 
the exquisite melody of which haunts one like a delirious dream. 
Instead of expressing any further opinion of my own as to Madame 
Arabella Goddard's playing, I will give an extract from the Bir- 
mingham Daily Post, which has published a series of articles on the 
Birmingham Festival very far in advance of the usual run of pro- 
vincial criticism, and evidently written by a musician who under- 
stands his subject. The first notice relates to Benedict's, the 
second to Bennett's concerto :— 

“ The cantata was followed by the pianoforte perform:ance of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, whose appearance on the little instrumental platform 
devoted to pianistic displays was welcomed with loud and general 
acclamations. The concerto, which was conducted by the composer in 
person, is of rather larger proportions than customary with works ot 
English origin of the same class, but its beauties and exalted sentiment 
fully justify the elaboration. It is in three movements—the first a 
brilliant, florid, graceful allegro moderato, giving great prominence to 
the solo instrument; the second andante, a sweet, dreamy, poetical 
movement, of great refinement and delicacy, and with only one fault— 
its exceeding brevity. The third movement, allegretto, is the most 
ambitious, most impassioned, and most meritorious section of the 
concerto, and the spirit and fire displayed by Madame Goddard in its 
execution last night, seconded, as that performance was, by the orches- 
tra, bought its manifold beauties into vivid relief. ‘Time and space 
forbid our attempting any review of this brilliant display of executive 
power and musicianly feeling; but we may state that its effect upon 
the musical portion of the audience was of the most marked and 
flattering character, and that the fair artist retired from the platform 
amid a storm of congratulatory plaudits.” 

“ We are sorry that the extreme length of the evening concerts, the 
late hour at which they conclude, and the necessity imposed upon us 
by custom, of noticing all the features of the performance, prevent our 
devoting that attention to theadmirable pianoforte displays of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, which they so richly merit. Of her performance of 
Bennett’s splendid fourth concerto last night, much might be written, 
but in the very limited time and space at our disposal, we can only say 
in general terms that a finer exhibition of executive skill, combined 
with genuine artistic feeling, we have never beheld(?) The few really 
musical people present were in raptures, and even those least susceptible 
to the charms of instrumental art could not steel their sympathies 
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against the secuctive sweetness and brilliancy of the barcarole. The 
queen of the keyboard received, as usual, a right royal reception from 
the audieree both at the commencement and conclusion of her effort.” 


The miscellaneous section, or second part of the programme, was 
as follows :— 
Overture (Leonora) oo ove ove ose eee 
Dao—Mademoiselle Christine Nilsson and Mr. Santley— 
‘*Pronto io son” (Don Pasquale) ... ne eae 
Song—Mr. Sims Reeves—“ Adelaida.” (Pianoforte ac- 
companiment by Madame Arabella Goddard) 
Aria—Madlle. Christine Nilsson—* Gli angui d’inferno” 
(Il Flauto Magico) sae < a es 
Prize Glee—Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley—‘ Oh how much 
more doth beautie beauteous seeme ” as se 
Aria—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington—" Deh vieni non 
tardar” (Le Nozze di Figaro) se» Mozart. 
Song—Mr. Weiss—“I am notold” ... see ... Hatton. 
Scena ed Aria—Madame Patey-Whytock—“ Che’ faro” 
(Orféo) 4. was re eee ty: oss 
Romanza—Madlle. Christine Nilsson—“ Vergin Rosa” 
(Marta)... se ox ae oe ove 
Quartetto — Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame 
Patey-Whytock, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Weiss— 
“Un di se ben rammentomi ” (Rigoletto) ... Verdi. 


The pieces marked with an asterisk were encored and repeated, the 
prize glee of Earl Beauchamp (the President of the Festival) cer- 
tainly not on account of its execution, which (with all respect to 
those who took part in it) might have been very much better sung 
than it was the first time. The repeat was, however, an improve- 
ment. How Mr. Sims Reeves sings “‘ Adelaida,” and how Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard also sings (I use the term advisedly) that lovely 
melody my readers (more especially those who attend the Monday 
Popular Concerts) need not be told; and it is scarcely necessary to 
say that the audience demonstrated more convincingly the fact that 
they were fully alive to the merits of both these great artists. 
Again did Mdlle. Nilsson more than confirm the highly favourable 
impression she had previously created, distinguishing herself alike 
in the terrifically trying air of ‘“ Astrafiamante,” from Mozart’s 
mystic but lovely opera, and the simple melody which Flotow has 
so unblushingly appropriated, and to which his opera of Marta is so 
largely indebted. The remaining pieces call for no comment, be- 
yond stating that they were all received with more or less favour. 
‘The hall was much fuller than on the previous evening, 1570 per- 
sons being present. 

The weather, which on Tuesday was lovely and yesterday looked 
at times threatening, a few slight drops occasionally falling, has 
to-day asserted itself more positively, and there has been a good 
deal of rain, which, with a heavy clouded atmosphere and the 
normal smoky canopy of Birmingham (compared with which 
Tondon’s skies are Neapolitan) has made the out-door aspect the 
reverse of exhilarating. Nevertheless, the Messiah has exercised 
its unfailing spell, and every available place has been appropriated 
by a throng eager and delighted to do homage to Handel’s imper- 
ishable work, to which any detailed inference is unnecessary, be- 
yond stating that the performance was inapproachable througkout, 
and that the principal solo parts were sustained by Mdme. Lem- 
mens Sherrington, Mdlle. ‘Lietjens (who sang in the third part 
only), Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, Mdme. Patey-Whytock, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley, and that Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington 
repeated ‘* How beautiful are the feet,” and Mdlle. Tietjens ‘I 
ses that my Redeemer liveth,” both at the request of the Pre- 
sident. 

Up to the present I have not received the official returns of the 
number present this morning, but should say at least 2500. To- 
night Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata, The Ancient Mariner will be 
iven. ‘l'o-morrow morning M. Gounod’s Messe Solennelle in G and 
{srael in Egypt, and in the evening Mendelssohn's St. Paul, will 
bring to a close one of the most successful festivals on record. 
‘hese latter performances can only find their place in next week's 
issue. DRINKWATER HARD. 


Beethoven. 
Donizetti. 
Beethoven. 


Mozart.* 


Earl Beauchamp.* 


Glack 


Flotow.* 





CoLoexe.—In consideration of the services rendered by hita to the 
cause of vocal music, Herr Franz Weber has been created, by the 
ling of the Belgians, a Knight of the Order of Leopold. 





ap Sistone be Palmerin d° @libe filz du Roy Frorenvos de 
Maocepone et de La Bate Gaianr, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Sean Bangin, dit le Petit Sagenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TWENTY-NINg GUINEAS. 
Enquire of Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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as late as eleven o'Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 





BIRTH. 
On the 29th inst., at her father’s residence, Park Road, Regent's Park, 
the wife of Emre Bercer, Esq., of a daughter. 
DEATHS. 
On the 18th inst., at her residence, 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, 
Mdlle. Rrra Favanrt, vocalist, formerly of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 


deeply and sincerely regretted by many friends. 
On the 24th inst., at Margate, Mr. Tuomas Garpner, Professor of 
Music, and proprietor of the Royal Assembly Rooms, aged 55. 
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EUSEBIUS AND FLORESTAN, 
On Layman anpD Priest, oN Criticism aNnD SucH-LIKE.* 
(Concluded from page 580.) 

Fiorestan. A pleasant piece of consolation! Names are mere 
sound and smoke. 

Evsesivs. But a tolerably intelligible sound, as your celebrated 
master himself taught you, seeing that he caused you to utter an 
appropriate word, or words, for every new impression. 

Frorestan. Mocker! You used not to be edified by this Berlin 
method. 

Evsesius. Exactly. Would you have an infallible receipt for 
infallible criticism, a rule, as if made by line and compass: look 
to it yourself. Or see how others do, who enjoy a good reputation 
with the people. The people, however—well, that which the 
world wants of criticism varies: one man wants amusement for 
digestion, another seeks a convenient price-list of marketable 
wares, which he may purchase in safety ; the minority seek in- 
struction, advancement in knowledge. Let us take hold of the 
thing by the other end! What does criticism want? What does 
the honourable critic want? or, to speak more correctly, what 
does he do? He begins by contemplating the Given; attempts 
to repeat it in his soul; traces out the motives ; and endeavours 
to frame the motive of the motive in a system. Contemplation 
effects impression and after-impression—reflection wants to pene- 
trate deeper to the roots of contemplation, wants thoughtfully 
and knowingly to appropriate the subject of contemplation, for all 
men possess a natural leaning towards knowledge. 

Fiorestan. You seem to be at last in earnest, so I will quietly 
listen till I understand the matter ; only not too many philosophica 
from the speculative language of the schools, which makes one’s 
hair stand on end. 

Evsesivs. Do not grow alarmed, if I appear to be speculative, 
while I am really walking on level ground. If I say for instance: 
all knowledge thoroughly learnt is, at the same time, logical, 
historical, and mystic, your hair will stand on end; but this is 
only a shorter way of putting the longer form: the art of thiuking 
thoroughly moves uniformly in the three regions of knowing, 
willing, and feeling ; knowledge thoroughly learnt contains three 
forms : that of pure Thought ; that of the traditionally Experienced ; 
and that of the superabundantly Creative. ‘The critic will, there- 


* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 
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fore, according to the measure given him, let thinking, experience, 
and independent impression work on each other. You will here say : 
yes, all, who are not entirely godless, desire, or fancy they desire, 
this ; yet there are reviewers weaker or better than others, good or 
bad, just as there are good and wretched poets. 

Fiorestan. The line between good and bad is certainly often 
imperceptible. Can you show me the line where virtue becomes 
vice—valour, cruelty ; economy, avarice; and love, lewdness? 

Evsesius. The line between Good and Evil is conscience. It is 
true you cannot perceive any visible mark ; it is as invisible as the 
equator, which young squire Urian imagined to be a thick, dark 
line, but did not find even in beautiful Negroland. The most real 
things, however, are sometimes invisible, as that advocate of 
principles, the wise Guizot, says. Yet all beings know of God 
and Evil; all except those with a speculative intestinal bellows. 
Fortunately they are now less dangerous than in their palmy days. 

FiorestaN. If that is the case, why are you so wrathful with 
them? they are not worthy of your wrath, unless you have secret 
reasons for fearing them. 

Evsestus. As long as Evil is not driven out of the world, we 
must fear and combat it. It is for this reason that I combat 
criticism which indulges in registering the applause bestowed on a 
prima donna, and the title-réles of the soloists; which burns 
incense in praise of all of them, and, in addition, offers a vote of 
thanks to the manager—without bestowing a single syllable on the 
arrangement of what is represented, far less of the general purport, 
of the intellectual course of the work, and of the soul-streams of its 
re-echo; these penny-a-liners rise, at most, to the criticism of 
dynamics, I mean the enumeration of the signs of interpunctuation 
with f, p, and crescendo, of the scholastic rules on execution, 
‘‘ vocal means,” &c. What this critical brood desires is: first to 
obtain the penny, and then to excite attention. Perfect works do not 
need this, because they attract attention, and captivate the mind 
of themselves. To prefer dynamics to purport has ever been the 
quintessence of the virtuosity of puffing. A short time since you 
said: ‘What good is it to me that a cigar be well rolled up, if 
there is no tobacco inside?” That was dynamics without sub- 
stance. Our old organist used to say: ‘Look here! Mozart! 
there is music in him! the people did not play particularly well, 
but they cannot kill him.” 

Fiorestan. So, that is your critical Ideal, is it? To demon- 
strate purport, track ideas, and expound works of art by the idea 
inherent in them! Very praiseworthy, but what is praiseworthy 
is rare. Besides, you are an art-critic yourself, and not always 
contented with what is praiseworthy. When, recently, the trom- 
bones in the finale to Don Juan were cleverly criticised, you were 
not pleased. You said the critic meant well, and was not one of 
the worst, but had acted according to Goethe's maxim: ‘ Legt 
thr’s nicht aus, so legt thr’s unter.” 

Eusebius. I meant still more: I meant he possessed knowledge 
and a love of the subject, and so his words deserved to be heard’ 
but that he ought not to go against the accredited tradition in 
order to lend weight to an individual idea, an incidental dislike, 
especially as he, the practised critic, had previously been favour- 
ably affected by the first impression produced by these trombones. 
Would he had remained faithful to this natural impression! Even 
great poets are generally most successful with their first notions ; 
and just so are laymen with their first comprehension of a thing. 
Should the critic be better than these two? Is not, moreover, the 
rhythmic of these trombones perfectly intelligible, nay, brilliantly 
beautiful, and the only one appropriate, seeing that it answers in 
continuous progress, as rhythmical sound-contrast, as demoniacal 
re-echo, so that what is apparently syncoptic appears perfectly 
rational, when you perceive the double structure : 











Don Giovanni. 
Voice. 5 6 








Trombone. | 2 3 4 5 “el 4 

Fiorestan. That was a piece of arch-criticism! I am almost 
inclined to agree with you ; but I feel curious to know who is right 
in the long run. 

Evsesivs. I select this example as belonging to those which, 
though erroneous, strive to attain the truth, and consequently help 
to advance the latter; for what is honourably intended always 
advances a subject. It is for this reason that I would have the 
simple voice of the people, whenever we come across it, heard and 
not despised ; it is quite different with red democracy that despises 
while flattering, from cowardice and greed, the people. We hear 
a great deal said, at present, about ‘‘ Standpoints,” or the position 
to be taken up in various cases. The right position to be taken up 
by art is that it should be beautiful; the right comprehension of 
it, that we should receive beauty joyfully into our hearts, and hold 
in abhorrence what is the reverse; the former frees and elevates, 
the latter circumscribes and degrades our souls. It is said: Com- 
prehension is an exceedingly comparative matter; so be it. But I 
then ask: for what kind of comprehension are the high works of 
the real masters presented to us, for the artist, the manager, the 
co-operator, and the critic, or for the simple comprehension of the 
auditor desirous of art? It was recently asserted that the idea of 
church or sacred matters was relative, and that what was sacred, or 
what not, could not be properly explained. It was observed that 
Mozart and Haydn were good Catholics, and, moreover, pious men ; 
therefore Reactionists were disgracefully wrong in considering their 
masses unsacred, or unchurchlike—in fact, the sacred element was 
nothing more than a certain frame of mind, melancholy exaltation, 
mysterious stillness, the fumes of incense behind painted windows 
—voila tout, says the Frenchman. To us, who are not yetof opinion 
that the Church ought to regulate itself by the particular state of 
our civilization, such Parisian ejaculations appear comical. In 
cases of doubt, we hold to the rule: By their fruit shall ye know 
them. We might, however, determine what hearers were more 
moved than others by this or that, and wherefore; going higher : 
what song was productive of more devotion ; and what kind, of more 
absence of mind ; and, going to the highest point of all: what sort 
of song bound up the most different hearts in one sensation, so 
that pious and worldly people should say unanimously : that is pious, 
that sounds holy, that fills the soul. Such musical compositions 
exist, despite all that the Standpointists, the Red and the Blue, the 
speculative Nihilists, the Radicals and Pietists, may say to the 
contrary. We remarked—and even you agreed with me wonder- 
fully—unanimity of this description at our performance of Eccard 
and Hassler, of Vittoria and Palestrina—a unity of sentiment in 
the domain of the idea, the complete opposite to the vain ambiguity 
of distraction, such as is always the accompaniment of Rossini’s 
Stabat, and Jacob Meyerbeer’s Huguenot Chorale and Priestly 
Fanaticism, 

Froresran. Right! These points I grant you. But all this 
does not settle the far more frequent cases of doubt, when criticism 
first begins to be really critical. Works that are completely 
beautiful or ugly are definite and leave little room for doubt ; any- 
one who praises Don Juan is merely carrying water to the sea.* 
On the other hand, to assign its right place to that which is not 
so definite, to that which is supportable, to that which is not to be 
entirely rejected—this is a difficult task for which you possess no 
receipt. 





* In English idiom : “ is merely carrying coals to Newcastle.” 
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® Eusepius. No, that is true! In that case I seek assistance in 
the human method which Goethe teaches us (G. W. 38, 254, after 
Manzoni): ‘‘ We must consider three things: What has the poet 
proposed to himself? Is that which he wishes reasonable? Has 
he caried out what he wishes?” These are really the comprehen- 
sive principles, which, in the main, all sound criticism, aiming at 
the maintenance of truth and beauty, has ever followed. A warm 
feeling of the first impression, a heart sensible to the darker depths, 
and an educated and experienced understanding are the foundations 
of that judgment that should work in time as scientific criticism. If 
you assert such gifts are seldom combined, the same is the case with 
all good things. Therefore let us take care not to reject everything 
which does not attain this perfection ; provided there is only the 
love of truth in it, and, therefore, true soul for beauty—let it 
stammer on! ‘Truth attracts truth; when humility exists between 
High and Low, it is wonderful how quickly men come to an under- 
standing among themselves, and those the same men of whom it 
is generally said: So many men, so many minds ! 


“ Der Schnsucht rauscht der Schénheit Quelle, 
Der Demuth Scheint die Wohrheit helle.” 


Cease plaguing me about the last word—about a correct, tenable, 
trichord definition of genuine criticism—unless you first prove to 
me what is meant by thinking, and everything connected with it, 
whence the action of thinking springs and whether it goes. How- 
ever, I am ready to give any information in my power in reply 
to any questions—— 

FiorestaNn. A charming conclusion! But J am ready to con- 
tinue our pitch-in, till one of us cries: “ O! Hold! Enough !”— 
What do you say to our shortly having a match of running at the 
ring, tosee which shall bring forth the best criticism on Schumann? 

Evsenivs. Your very obedient servant! As willing to oblige as 
ever! Meanwhile, in order that you may see that it is not alone 
our discussions that run on without end, read old Plato over again ; 
he, too, indulges in apparently endless conversations, but they have 
all a tolerably palpable aim. This evening let us read together his 
Republic, Book 6, pp. 490, 497, 500, where, in cases of doubt, the 
greater blame is thrown on the teachers, if the coy folk is foolish. 
And, in addition to every thing else—are you not aware that we 
live in the ‘‘ age of transition, of the opposites of development,” 
and so forth, as the Red and the Blue party unanimously assure us 
(though other learned Thebans say that things were so in all times). 
nee ie Soe ee The world is full of contradictions ; shall criti- 
cism be free from them ? 

FLorestaNn. Good-bye till this evening. We will then resume 
the subject. 








Herr HeEnsEL1, the celebrated Russian composer, gave a piano- 
forte performance yesterday morning, at Broadwood’s Kooms, 
Great Pulteney Street, in presence of a large concourse of amateurs 
and professors. The pieces selected by Herr Henselt were Weber's 
Sonata in A flat (last movement) ; Weber's Hilarité and Concert- 
Stick (the latter arranged by himself); Liszt’s ‘* Rhapsodie ; ” 
Chopin’s second Scherzo, and his Nocturnes in D flat and C minor ; 
Zwei Lantasie-Stick, by Schumann; and some pieces of his own 
composition, comprising the study, “Si Oiseau J’etais,” Valse 
Melancolique and Friihlingslied, “* Thanksiving after a Storm,” 
‘‘La Fontaine,” “ Liebeslied,” &c. &c. The popular study “Si 
Oiseau J’etais” was unanimously encored and repeated. Herr 
Henselt, as the readers of the Musical World have been already 
apprised, was sometime since ennobled by the Emperor, and deco- 
rated with the Vladamir Cross. 


VieNna.—Madille. Ilma de Murska, the capricious and remarkable 
cantatrice, has so far triumphed over the director of the Imperial 
‘Theatre as to induce him to come to terms. Mdlle. de Murska has 
been re-engaged for five months, at a salary of 2,300 florins per 
month, the engagement to commence on the first of November. 
She is to sing cight times a month. 





AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

Mr. F. Kingsbury, not satisfied with the variety, almost un- 
paralleled, of the attractions already offered, has added this week 
to his list of singers Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Lewis Thomas, so 
that altogether the array of vocal talent is very strong, the 
vocalists heretofore including the names of Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss 
Julia Derby, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. On Tuesday we again 
visited the ‘ Fairy Palace” at Islington. Nearly ten thousand 
persons, as we understood, were present, and the majority seemed 
to have come purposely to enjoy the music, if so be we may be 
allowed to infer from the enthusiasm with which most of the 
pieces were received. Miss Louisa Pyne twice sang and twice 
created a furore, both her songs—‘t Sweet spirit hear my prayer,” 
from Lurline, and ‘The Last Rose of Summer ”—being vociferously 
encored. A selection from the Trovatore was given, comprising 
the cavatina in Leonora, ‘‘ Tacea la notte,” sung with great dra- 
matic power by Mdlle. Liebhart ; the air of Manrico, ‘‘ Ah! si ben 
mio,” by Mr. Wilbye Cooper; air of the gipsy, ‘Stride la 
vampa,” by Miss Julia Derby; the Gipsy chorus ; duet, ‘Si la 
stanchezza,” by Miss Julia Derby and Mr. Wilbye Cooper ;” air of 
the Count de Luna, “II balen,” by Mr. Lewis Thomas, a 
sung and uproariously encored; and the ‘“ Miserere,” by Mdlle. 
Liebhart, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and chorus—the last piece, more 
particularly, creating immense excitement. Another very taking 
affair was the “‘ Leviathan (?) Polka,” played with remarkable effect 
on the cornet by Mr. Levy, who, being encored, substituted Signor 
Guglielmo’s very sparkling and animated ‘“‘ Levy Waltz,” which 
was even more to the taste of the audience, who applauded it with 
great warmth. ‘ The British Army Quadrille” remains the great 
feature of the performances and is likely to do so for some weeks 
to come. In the meanwhile Mr. Kingsbury, alive to the necessity 
of providing novelty, brought out another composition from the 
pen of Jullien on Wednesday, to which even more interest attaches 
than to the ‘‘ Army Quadrille,” inasmuch as it was the best work 
of the popular maestro. This was a grand selection from Der 
Freischutz. Of this performance we cannot speak this week, but 
shall give particulars in our next. 


— 


COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 

The second ‘ Classical Night,” on Thursday, was set apart for 
Haydn and Weber. The principal pieces were: overture to 
Preciosa (Weber); air and variations, ‘‘ God F pws the 
Emperor,” from the quartet in G, performed by all the stringed 
instruments (Haydn) ; Concert- Stick for pianoforte (Weber) ; and 
Military Symphony, No. 12 (Haydn). Madame Julia Wolff played 
Weber's Concert-Stiick. ‘The vocal pieces were Haydn’s canzonet, 
‘‘ My mother bids me bind my hair,” sung by Malle. Sarolta, and 
the air, “A lonely Arab maid,” from Oberon, sung by Malle. 
Eracleo, 

The music in the miscellaneous part seemed more to the liking of 
the audience, who, while listening with something like indifference 
to the excerpts from sg pe and Weber's works, were enthusiastic 
in their applause of the selection from M. Gounod’s Romeo e 
Giulietta, and encored five solos in succession—Signor Mattiozi’s 

olka, ‘* Godiamo,” sung by Malle. Sarolta ; the valse ‘‘ Frublings- 
luthen” (Spring-flower), by Herr Johann Strauss; a Spanish 
song by Senor Yradier, sung by Mdlle. Eracleo; fantasia for 
—* on Faust, played by Mr. Wehli; and Strauss’s “* Anna” 
olka. 

The “ Classical Night” on Thursday next will be devoted to 

Beethoven, and will comprise the Pastoral Symphony. 


Liszt arrived at Weimar last week to superintend the rehearsals 
of his oratorio, Sainte-Elizabeth, which was to have been performed 
at Wartzbourg, on the 28th of this month. 

E@yptiAN Hai, Piccapitty.—Mr. Frederick Maccabe, the 
popular mimic and ventriloquist, will commence a series of per- 
formances of his musical, dramatic, and ventriloqual entertain- 
ment, Begone, dull Care, at the above hall, on Monday evening. 

Mr. Scuott or MAyeNce.—The King of Prussia, on his recent 
visit to Mayence, bestowed the Order of the Crown on Mr. Francis 
Schott, head of the well-known publishing firm. Mr. Schott is 
counsellor to the Grand Duke of Hessen-Darmstadt, and mayor of 
the above-mentioned place. 
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DR. STERNDALE BENNETT'S “ WOMAN OF SAMARIA.” 
The first impression made upon most minds by the news that 
Sterndale Bennett had undertaken to write a work for the Birmingham 
Festival was one of unqualified pleasure. Wherever and whenever 
men discuss the condition of English music they speak of the foremost 
English musician with a mixture of pride and disappointinent—pride 
in his great talents and in the undying works he has given to the art, 
disappointment that those works are so few and far between. The 
promise of an addition to the number, therefore, was not only welcomed 
for itself, but accepted with a zest in proportion to its regretted rarity. 

If this was the first impression, the next was one of doubt as to the 
merit of the selected subject. The story of the Samaritan woman 
seemed so barren of dramatic interest, so little likely to awaken sym- 
pathy, and to afford such small scope for musical treatment, that the 
composer's warmest admirers might well have been excused for doubting 
the result of his effort. This they would have done beyond question, 
had they forseen the plan upon which the book is constructed. Nothing 
could well be more simple, or less ad captandum. Had the librettist so 
pleased he might have taken liberties with the narrative either by 
expanding and intensifying its incidents, or by the introduction of 
characters not found in the sacred text. In either case he would have 
been supported by precedent, and the result from a musical point of 
view, would have appeared more encouraging, But the librettist did 
nothing of the sort. He simply took the words of the evangelist John 
just as he found them, and, beginning with the 5th verse of the fourth 
chapter, incorporated the whole narrative (a short passage excepted), 
down to verse 42. Here and there, however, he has interpolated words 
from other parts of Scripture, and, in one place, three verses of John 
Keble’s famous hymn, ‘‘ Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,” appear 
somewhat intrusively, but, under the circumstances, no one would wish 
them away. From this it is easy to see how entirely the success of the 
work depended upon Dr. Bennett’s music. Sometimes a composer is 
fortunate in having a libretto which of itself goes a long way towards 
securing acceptance for his work, among those at least who judge by 
feeling and not by thought. Interest may be quickened, and sympathy 
aroused by the action of the story, or by the characteristics of the 
actors, and thus the excited imagination of the listeners may gloss over 
the shortcomings of the musician. In the case of the Woman of 
Samaria there could be nothing like this. The action of the narrative 
is of the most prosaic order, and in personal interest it is siz- 
gularly deficient. Nobody feels tho slightest sympathy with the 
woman, who was a very common-place individual ; and Jesus, who so 
often appears in circumstances arousing the intensest feeling, is here 
little more than a doctor of theology. Clearly, therefore, the music 
rests for success upon its own unaided merit. But this is notall. The 
character of the subject is one likely to tax a composer’s resources to 
the utmost. ‘The discussion between the Saviour and the woman 
touches upon the most profound of religious truths. The “ great gift” 
of salvation, the omniscience, universality, and spirituality of the Deity 
in turn present themselves as topics for conversation. Themes like 
these are not easily handled by the musician. They requirean exalted 
dignity, a profound feeling, and a power of expression, to say nothing 
of a technical knowledge of the most difficult style of the art, which 
are very rarely found in combination, Dr. Bennett’s task was, there- 
fore, one not to be lightly under:aken. Now that he has succeeded, it 
is more just and necessary to bear this in mind than it would have been 
had he failed, 

In point of construction, the Woman of Samaria follows accepted 
models, That is to say, the comments upon such incidents as occur 
are made by the chorus, and the narrative passages are so divided as 
clearly to distinguish the several characters. ‘Thus the words of the 
Lord are given to the bass voice, those of the woman to the soprano. 
and the connecting sentences of the evangelist are allotted to the con- 
tralto. As much of individuality is secured by this arrangement as 
circumstances made possible. The ‘ numbers” in the work are twenty- 
one. Of these ten are given to the chorus, three are regularly con- 
structed airs (for soprano, contralto, and tenor respectively), and the 
rest recitatives, many of which are so accompanied and written in such 








a cantabile style as to have a special importance. Nota single “num- 
ber” is unworthy of notice, but I must content myself with a reference 
only to the chief among the twenty-one. 

The “ introduction and chorale” give a fair promise of what is to 
follow. The former opens with an andante seriosoin A minor, three-eight 
time, leading to an andante quasi allegretto in the same key, one being 
plaintive, the other agitated and impassioned, and both full of character, 
A pedal on the dominant of C major at length introduces the chorales 
(the subject of the allegretio still going on) for voices in unison. This 
chorale—which is the one known as “ Luther's Hymn ”—by a clever use 
of syncopation has the effect of being sung in common time against the 
triple measure of the orchestra. That effect is in the highest degree 
striking, without being at all confused. As given on Wednesday 
at Birmingham, the melody stood out in massive grandeur against 
the ingenious back-ground which the composer's art had pro- 
vided for it, and the whole predisposed everybody present in favour 
of what was to come. At the close of the chorale the andante 
serioso returns, in combination with the theme of the allegretto, and the 
“Introduction” finished in the key of its-opening. The contralto 
voice then commences the sacred narrative with the words, “ Then 
cometh Jesus toa city of Samaria,” and is followed by a chorus—A 
major, common ‘ime—“ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel,” which is 
of larger proportions than usual. The leading theme is first given out 
by the sopranos, then repeated in harmony, and afterwards taken up 
by the basses and altos successively. Ending in the tonic key, the 
first part is followed by a striking episode, in C major, full of bold and 
massive harmonies. The return to the leading theme, by a repetition 
of the word “ Blessed,” is beautifully done, and from thence to the end 
(as, indeed, all through) the chorus is pure devotional music of the 
highest order. The coming of the woman is next told in recitative ; 
the words of Jesus, ‘He would have given thee living water.” being 
followed by a short solidly written chorus—adagio, D major, common 
time—* For with Thee is the well of life.” In this there is happily 
mingled a beauty almost tender, with a masculine breadth of style 
which would have delighted the old Church musicians, The conjunc- 
tion is as uncommon as it isagreable. Another short recitative then 
introduces the soprano air (in B minor), ‘‘Art Thou greater than our 
father Jacob?” This I take to be the weak part of the work, the 
“flyin the pot of ointment,” though, happily, a well-nigh inocuous 
one. The impression made by one hearing is that it is uninteresting, 
and by no meansin keeping with what precedes and follows. The 
narrative goes on after this, with here and there most expressive 
recitative, to the point where Jesus tells the woman of her past mis- 
deeds. A pas-age from the psalms, “ O Lord, Thou hast searched me 
and know ine,” is then interpolated, set as a contralto air. This is one 
of the geins of the work, and neither the present generation nor those 
to follow will willingly let it die. As a religious melody it is a model, 
whether looked at for the beauty of its melody, its true devotional 
expression, or the depth of feeling it embodies. So thoroughly pure a 
specimen of its kind has not been heard since “0 rest in the Lord.” 
Following the declaration that the Father must be worshipped “in 
spirit and in truth,” occurs a chorus in six parts—B flat, commoa 
time— Therefore they shall come and sing in the height of Sion.” 
This isanother gem. The sopranos (divided) and contraltos open with a 
flowing theme in harmony, and are answered by the tenors and bass23 
(divided). After a little moze antiphony all the parts unite, 
their grand and solid harmonies upon the words, ‘For wheat 
and for wine, for wine and for oil” telling with fine effect, At this 
point the chorus culminates, the remainder to the passage, “ They 
shall not sorrow any more at all”—fading off to a pianissimo in gentle 
strains of almost ravishing beauty. All through this charming number 
the strings have a pizzicato figure in accompaniment, which adds 
materially to the effect produced. The declaration of Jesus, “ I that 
speak unto thee am He,” heralds a short chorus—adagio, E minor, 
common time—“ Who is the Image of the Invisible God.” The organ 
alone accompanies this, and its grave severe style cau therefore be ima- 
gined. That the chorus will find a welcome among lovers of true 
church music there can be no doubt, and its simplicity puts it within 
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the reach of the most ordinary choir. The recitative next tells of the 
woman’s return to Sychar, and her invitation to her neighbours to come 
and see Jesus. Then follows a chorus—E flat, minor, common time— 
«Come, O Israel, let us walk as sons of light.” After a fashion which 
he seems to love, the composer announces the theme in unison (trebles 
and tenors), repeating it afterwards in full harmony. Contrasting with 
its flowing beauty is an episode to the words, “ Not as children of 
darkness,” most aptly expressing the idea of the text by its sombre 
harmonies. The tenors then repeat the subject, after which a series of 
bold progressions, brings the chorus to a close. The incident of the 
Saviour’s abiding at Sychar for two days serves to introduce the hymn 
before mentioned. Dr. Bennett has set the verses in G minor, common 
time—first as a duet for sopranos and contraltos, next as a trio, subject 
in the tenor, and, lastly, as a full chorus. He has evidently studied to 
combine extreme simplicity with the utmost earnestness of feeling, 
and in this he has succeeded. This number” is destined to have almost 
as extensive a use as the hymnitself. Immediately following isa chorus 
for five voices—B minor, common time—“ Now we believe.” A fugal 
opening, of ingenious construction, leads to an ensemble passage (sempre 
grave) on the words, “ This is indeed the Christ,” and this, in turn, is 
followed by a resumption of the first subject. But the ending is most 
impressive of all. The voices, in unison on the tonic (B natural) de- 
claim f7, “ This is indeed the Christ,” to an accompaniment which, be- 
ginning on the chord of G minor, ends (the bass descending by degrees) 
on that of Csharp, major. Then, after a pause, the voices still in unison, 
drop, pp, to the dominant on the words “ the Saviour of the world,” and 
the final cadence isreached. The effect is impressive in the highest de- 
gree. The tenor air, “ His salvation isnighthem that fear Him” succeeds, 
and is a worthy companion’to that of the contralto. A distinctive 
accompaniment for the ce/li is very noticeable throughout, and is re- 
markable for the masterly style in which it is written. Following this 
solo comes the final choruses, “I will call upon the Lord,” and “ Blessed 
be the Lord God.” The former is prefaced by the combined themes of 
the introduction, and is a vigorous piece of musical declamation. It is 
to the latter, however, that we must look for an example of Dr. 
Bennett's power as a writer of oratorio music. This isa fugue in D 
major, with a very bold and well marked subject, which the most 
untrained ear can readily distinguish however wrapped up. In handling 
this theme Dr, Bennett has done so well as to make us regret he did 
not fulfil the promise held out by a solitary “inversion,” and work the 
fugue out with all the device of which he is evidently a master. But 
though he declined to do this, he has risen in it to a very great height, 
and has given us a proof that the race of contrapuntists is not yet quite 
extinct. 

After these remarks a summary of the merits of the work is hardly 
needed. That the Woman of Samaria will live, and bring honour to its 
composer, there cannot be adoubt. If only for the production of a 
work which is a real addition to the treasures of art, the Birmingham 
Festival of 1867 will be worthy of lasting remembrance. 








Music In Betcium.—The extraordinary success achieved by the 
Congress of Religious Music in Belgium, on their offering, in 
1864, prizes for musical composition, has induced MM. Schott, of 
Brussels, to originate a double competition for sacred music, the 
one International, the other exclusively Belgian. The Messrs. 
Schott have already obtained the patronage of the Belgian 
Government, as well as secured the co-operation of Messrs. the 
Members of the Congress of 1864. The International competition 
will be restricted to the composition of a Mass for three male voices 
(tenors and bass), in an easy style and suitable for ordinary annual 
festivals. Composers of all countries will be allowed to compete. 
The second competition will be confined to Belgian musicians, who 
are to essay their powers on the fourancient hymns to the Virgin, 
‘“‘Ave Regina,” “ Regina Cceli,” “Salve Regina,” or “ Alma 
Redemptoris Mater ;” or to the four following motets,’,“« Ave 
verum,” ‘Ecce Panis,” ‘‘O Salutaris,” or ‘*O Sacrum Con- 
vivium.” Prospectus with full particulars may be had on applica- 
tion, or by letter, enclosing a stamped envelope to Schott & Co., 
159, Regent Street, London. 





MUSICAL LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
AUBER.* 

The two Grand-Masters of Musical Art in Paris pursue a completely 
opposite mode of life. While Rossini enjoys his day by passing it in 
Olympian repose, Auber requires constant activity. The former avoids 
every kind of exertion as something which would wear out the ma- 
chinery of his existence ; the latter, on the contrary, seems to fear that 
indolence would cause the works to grow rusty and stop. Rossini, a 
refined symbol of the Italian dolce far niente, keeps at a distance the 
world, with all its enjoyments as well as all its serious affairs, and 
nothing can surpass the repose of his life in town except that of his life 
at his country-house. Auber, who is the incorporation of French rest- 
lessness, would, on the contrary, die, were he not to come constantly 
into contact with society ; even during the heat of summer, the bustle 
of Paris possesses a greater charm for him than the idyllic monotony 
of a rural life.—Auber is 85 years old; we can not well suppose that, 
at such an age, his activity can be attended with any great advantage 
to art, but it isin itselfa phenomenon. The grey-haired master retires 
to bed at one o’clock in the morning, and gets up regularly at five. A 
cup of tea for breakfast has to constitute all his nourishment till about 
seven in the evening, when he plays his part valiantly at a solid and set 
dinner. It is rarely that he can stay at home later than nine o’clock in 
the morning. He goes to the Conservatory, to the Senate, or to the 
Institute ; lounges on the Boulevards, or takes a carriage-drive. In his 
own house, Auber does not see so much company as Rossini, though his 
brilliant circumstances would render the duties of hospitality easy for 
him. Is this because he is not married? Yet there is an elegant and 
stately lady to whom people pay almost the honours due to the mistress 
of the house. The composer of Fra Diavolo, who grew up in a feeling 
of admiration for the fair sex, and is still susceptible to their charms, 
could not exist without having females:about him. Auber receives 
incomparably fewer visits than Rossini. It isnot everyone who possesses 
the desife and the courage to visit a celebrated man before eight o’clock 
in the morning, especially when he is guarded by his household with 
fearful zealousness. The basis of the Auberian system of fortifications 
is a weird-like old housekeeper, who has guarded the composer’s street», 
door in the Rue St. Georges for the last forty years, by word and deed.” 
This celebrated female demon looks upon every visit intended for her 
master as a personal insult to herself, and is capable of hurling with 
outstretched arms the affrighted stranger into the road. Fortunately, 
I enjoyed, in the course of four months, plenty of opportunities for 
closely observing Auber in his social character as well as his character 
as an artist and a man of business. It was near the termination of the 
Italian operatic season. Adelina Patti, who, in her elegant residence 
of the Avenue des Champs Elysées, did not lead so claustral a life as she 
did, in 1863, in the Klostergasse, Vienna, gave her acquaintances a 
joyous farewell soirée, According to the custom of Paris and London, 
the evening-party was preceded by a dinner offered to a more restricted 
circle of friends. Besides some ladies living in the house, and friends 
of the hostess, Bagier, the manager of the Italian Opera; M. de Thal, 
Russian Councillor of State; Gustave Doré, the painter; and the 
famous horn-player, Vivier, occupied places at the table. Vivier’s 
presence is a well-known guarantee for good-humour. Vivier en- 
joys everywhere the greatest popularity as an amusing companion, 
maker of jokes, and teller of anecdotes. A genuine original, to-day 
the lion of a drawing-room, to-morrow a “ Bohemian,” he is as much 
at home in the most smoke-begrimed public-house frequented by 
artists, as in the saloons of the Emperor Napoleon, A German speech, 
made by him towards the end of dinner, brought back vividly to my 
mind the similar talent of Alex. Baumann. Vivier, whose entire stock of 
German was limited to the words “ meine Herren,” arose with a glass 
of champagne in his hand; and, with a gravity that convulsed his 
hearers, began pouring forth a flood of nonsense, which no one under- 
stood, but which everyone supposed to be German. The gests and 
modulations, too, of German speechifiers on festive occasions were imi- 
tated with eminent comicality. The general feeling was worked up to 
such a pitch of hilarity that every fresh joke fell upon good ground. ° 


* From the Berlin Echo. 
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Such, for instance, was the case with the proposal to drive off at once 
(in the darkness of the night) to Doré’s studio, for the purpose of seeing 
his new picture, The Gaming Table at Homburg. Two fiacres were 
quickly engaged, and we drove off to the studio which was situate close 
by in the Rue Bayard. The colossal genre picture in question, with 
nearly one hundred figures life-size, which was destined to be, some 
weeks later, the principal attraction in the Fine Art Exhibition, was 
standing, still unfinished, in utter darkness. It was rather funny to 
see Doré, with a lamp in his hand, mount the scaffolding and light up 
the picture from the right, while his colour-grinder, perched upon a 
ladder, illuminated the left side. Doré, whose clever illustrations of 
Don Quixote, Dornréschen, and Dante’s Divina Commedia have long 
been known in Germany, is a neat young man, with very prepossessing 
features and manners, one of those genuinely French artistic beings 
who combine the fullest enjoyment of life with the most astonishing 
industry. He urged us to leave as soon as possible the half-darkness of 
his studio and return to the brilliantly lighted drawing-room. This 
was already filled with a dazzling throng of beautiful women, popular 
artists, and diplomatists ‘glittering with orders. The celebrated vocalist, 
Grisi, had just entered with her three daughters, young girls as slim as 
fawns, with dark tresses, and eyes beaming with intelligence. ‘They 
seated themselves near that dark centifolious rose, Carlotta Patti, and 
Marie Krebs, the German forget-me-not. The Marquis de Caux, one 
of the stars in the world of fashionable young Parisians, had, as leader 
of the cotillon, just clapped his hands several times, when there 
was suddenly perceptible a slight movement at the door, towards which 
all eyes were turned, and a little old gentleman advanced through the 
rows of guests who respectfully made way fer him. The young mis- 
tress of the house with all the natural magic peculiar to her hastened 
to meet him. This latest of all her guests, in faultless patent leather 
boots, and white cravat, with the rosette of the Legion of Honoyr in his 
button-hole, and his opera-hat under his arm, was Auber. Having 
greeted, with great politeness, the members of the family, he stood 
looking at the dancing a full hour. He then entered into several short 
conversations, right and left, till two handsome women compelled the 
gallant maestro to seat himself near them on the sofa. That a man of 
the age of eighty-five can make up his mind, several times a week, to 
relinquish, about ten o’clock in the evening, his comfortable arm-chair, 
dress, and deliver himself over to the pressure and hustling ofa large 
party—this is something that astounds me more than La Muette di 
Portici. The papers may well continue to honour him with the 
stereotyped surnames of “ ever-blooming youth,” “ youthful patriarch,” 
and so on, only the reader must not suppose from these expressions 
that there is aught like foppery or undue desire to please about 
the composer, Such a supposition would be an act of deep injustice, 
No one can behave with greater seriousness and simplicity than Auber. 
The love of jokes, and the ever playful humour of Rossini are quite 
foreign to him, and even still more so the affectation and coquetry of 
a-would-be young man, like A. W. Schlegel, His sharp glance, shoot- 
ing out from beneath his thick eyebrows, as though. from a bush, 
imparts even a certain amount of gloom to Auber’s seriousness. Just as 
Rossini is open and loquacious, Auber is close, chary of his words, and 
formal. He is seldom seen to smile, except, perhaps, when conversing 
with ladies. His taste for brilliant society had full scope this season, 
I saw him, never tired, at the magnificent parties given by the Emperor 
to Marshall Vaillant, and by the ministers, MM. Rouher and Forcade , 
at the distribution of prizes of the Exposition; and, lastly, over and 
over again at the Opera. He seldom was absent from the Italians, 
whenever Adelina Patti sang, for he considers her the first living 
operatic singer. He used to be seen in the second row of stalls applaud- 
ing enthusiastically ; for her farewell benefit he ordered a splendid 
nosegay from Nice. ‘When one of his own operas is performed, he 
never appears in the front of the house, but is fond of going behind 
the scenes, I met him there among the “ fishermen of Portici,” during 
a miserable performance of Za Muette, which must have occasioned 
melancholy comparisons in his mind. But even he himself, the com- 
poser of this charming opera, gave us cause to bewail the ravages of 
time, Some new grand Lallet music co:nposed by him for the Market- 








scene in the third act, was so exceedingly weak and common-place 
that it absolutely required a strong effort to believe that Auber was the 
composer of it. Far prettier, though still nothing very great, is a little 
simple andante, which Auber composed for Adelina Patti, and which 
she is in the habit of introducing in 11 Barbiere di Siviglia. 

Auber was chairman of the jury appointed to decide on the merits of 
the Prize Cantatas and Hymns of Peace—not a chairman in the bills 
only, like Rossini, but a really working one. It is true that he did not 
take part in the first rough task of playing through 200 cantatas and 
800 hymns—the most inhuman barbarian would not have required him 
to do that—but he attended the last two long meetings, when the best 
of the compositions sent in were performed. Unfortunately he did not 
utter a single syllable in the way of an opinion or a proposal, but con- 
fined himself to conducting the voting in the Parisian fashion and to 
declaring the result. Our preliminary labours already mentioned were 
carried on next to Auber’s study in the Conservatory ; he could notget 
to it except through our room. We were thus able to observe him in 
the full swing of his activity day after day. Sometimes he came from 
the examinations in the singing or elocution classes, to hurry away 
forthwith to the classes of pianists or fiddlers; sometimes he conferred 
with the teachers or officials of the establishment—in a word, he was 
indefatigable. Only those who know this large and complicated in- 
stitution can have any notion of the duties, if only of a formal nature, 
which it imposes on him. Auber was kind enough to take me to an 
examination of one of the classes. He sat with four professors at a 
green table, heard some dozen female pupils play their pieces, and, after 
each piece, entered his verdict in the great book. : 

One of the few opinions I ever heard Auber express on his art 
afforded evidence of his having studied, and of his esteeming, Gluck’s 
music, Gevaert had just informed him that he was preparing Gluck’s 
Armida for the Grand Opera. Auber praised the selection of this work, 
which he prefers to Alceste, and immediately cited the most prominent 
pieces of it. “ But,” he added, with animation, “ how much has the author 
of the book, also, done! What verses, and what situations! Gluck is 
to be envied for such a libretto!” Is not this praise bestowed on the 
author of the book—Quinault—this envying laudation of a libretto two 
hundred years old, characteristic of a French composer? 

One morning that I arrived somewhat too early at the Conservatory, 
[ found Auber in his room, seated at the small table-formed piano, 
which, if ] am not mistaken, once belonged to his predecessor Cheru- 
bini. Auber has very frequently composed on this instrument during 
the last twenty years; on this occasion, also, it served him as a labor- 
atory for producing a new opera, which is to be completed next winter. 
“C’est une imprudence dans mon Age ”—the same words the old man 
had used when speaking to me ‘several years previously. The polite 
duty of contradiction was somewhat difficult even then, but, on the last 
occasion, the words absolutely stuck in my throat. The melancholy 
weakness of Auber’s last opera (La Fiancée du Roi de Garbes) and its 
complete failure, decked cut by a general feeling of respect to look like 
a triumph, forbid our entertaining any hope of the new score. But the 
earnest purpose, and love of work possessed by the venerable composer, 
who, though overwhelmed with wealth and laurels, sturdily continues 
to produce, commands our admiration. I contemplated attentively 
the little shrivelled old man, as, glowing with inward fire, he got up 
and shut the piano. What times have passed over that white head! 
As a boy, Auber often saw Louis XVI., whose carriage his father 
painted and gilded. His first romances, written when he was twelve 
years old, were sung by gay ladies of the Directory in the saloons of 
Barras. His first little opera was played by a company of amateurs 
at Doyen’s in Paris, sixty-two yearsago. He then went to a banker's 
in London to study commerce, but, soon tired of the experiment, re- 
turned to Paris, and resolved to re-commence his musical studies under 
Cherubini. His first two operas in the Théatre Feydeau were failures. 
In after-years, Adolphe Adam, the composer ot Le Postillon de Longju- 
meau, begged Auber for the scores. “ What, in the name of Heaven, 
do you want with them?” asked Auber. “ They are miserable attempts!” 
—‘ All the better,” replied Adam ;” I will show them to my pupils 
whenever the latter feel desponding.” 
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With the greatest delight have [ again heard here in Paris La Muetie 
and Fra Diavolo. In forty years they have lost nothing of their fresh- 
ness and brilliancy. I felt happy at seeing him who created these 
works, and who, at his advanced age, still full of life, continues labour- 
ing on. He feels inwardly young. What does he care about the date 
of his baptismal certificate? ‘ Poor Carafia, how old he is getting !” 
whispered Auber to me, as his younger colleague entered the room 
where the jury met. Auber is greatly attached, though without 
timidity, to life. He sometimes expresses his feeling on this point with 
a certain amount of humour. “ Death seems really inclined to make a 
clearance among the old operatic composers,” he observed to a friend, 
on returning from Meyerbeer’s funeral ceremony. “It will be Jossini’s 
turn next,” 

oO 


A Festibal Sermon* 


* Unto the pure all things are pure; but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving 
is nothing pure; but even their mind and conscience is defiled."—Trrvs i. 13,” 
There are three things connected with our triennial festivals which 
are very clear—First: Their antiquity. This is the 144th festival 
which is commenced in our cathedral to-day, and to Englishmen any 
custom that has the prescription of so long a period of years is regarded 
as, in some measure, recommended to our favour by the simple fact that 
it isan ancient custom. Secondly: we need not doubt that the object 
of these festivals isa good one, namely, the wish to make a collection 
for the widows and orphans of the clergy of the three united dioceses, 
True followers in faith of the crucified Jesus have always been led by 
the spirit to visit the fatherless aud widows in their affliction. Thirdly : 
Whilst these festivals come to us recommended by their antiquity and 
their object, we cannot overlook the fact that they have been much 
spoken against by some, but that, on the other hand, opposition to 
them, come it from what quarter it might, has only resulted in pro- 
ducing a larger patronage of them by the laity, and in showing how 
popular these festivals are. These three points are plain to us all; but 
then we must remember that all ancicit customs are not good, nor 
wise, nor expedient to be continued. Secondly: If the object be good 
the method of obtaining that object may not be, and we know how St. 
Paul rebukes those who dare to say—let us do evil that good may 
come. ‘Thirdly: Popularity is not a necessary sign of goodness in 
things or in men; nevertheless the vor populi is sometimes the Voz 
Dei, and if a custom be much and ably attacked, and by such as are 
rightly held in estimation, for godliness and piety in the church, and 
yet maintains its grounds, rather increasing in its hold over the laity 
than relaxing it, we cannot help asking (praying God to give us in 
this, as in all other matters in dispute among hotter Christians, a right 
judgment) what is right and what is wrong in this matter. The hold- 
ing of these festivals is an ancient custom, Looking to their object—a 
benevolent one—it may be allowed to be a popular custom, but is it to 
such as would rule themselves by God’s word, and keep themselves 
unspotted from the evil that is in the world, and do what they do in 
the name and according to the will of Christ—is it to such a godly and 
an innocent custom? Let us consider the objections then, They come 
from two quarters—some with high ecclesiastical views disliking the 
holding of these festivals in our cathedral churches, others ground their 
objections more on the form the oratorios take, the recitation in them of 
Scripture histories, and notably the humiliation and the glory of our 
blessed Redeemer. Moreover, they allege that too much of gaity 
attends these festivals—the harp and the viol, the tabret, the pipe, and 
wine are in these feasts; there is the sound not only of music but of 
dancing; surely, say they: these people cannot regard the work of the 
Lord, nor consider the operation of his hands; who can touch pitch 
and not be defiled?” So, for God’s sake, and for conscience’ sake, they 
feel constrained to hold aloof from these festivals. I have stated, 1 hope 
fairly, the objections; let me now, God being my helper, examine them: 
—1st—Do we do right in holding these festivals in our mother 
churches, and in the cathedrals of the three dioceses in succession ? 
The highest object to be had in view in the use of God’s House is un- 
doubtedly des otion ; it is the house of prayer, the house where prayer 
and praise and God’s Word, read and preached, and sacraments duly 
administered, should help on the glory of God and Christ and the 
progress of souls to heaven. But is it wrong to use God’s House for 
other purposes, not so high as this, but innocent in themselves, and in 
a subordinate manner conducive to God’s glory? We meet here for a 
benevolent purpose,—to collect money for the widow and the orphan; 
our subordinate purpose is good,—we wish to encourage sacred music. 
Morcover, an indirect effect of holding these festivals is good: by 
bringing tozether persons from all parts of our county, it tends to heal 


* Preached by the Dean of Hereford, on Tuesday morning, Aug. 20, 





those breaches of brotherly feeling which struggles in public matters 
are apt to cause. We meet gravely, reverently. Now that the daily 
service is uninterrupted may we not say that the festival is sanctified to 
all who attend our daily prayers by the word of God and prayer. Ifin 
old times there was any lightness or irreverence in those who gathered 
to listen to the sacred music rehearsed before them, is not every abuse 
of that kind rapidly disappearing now, people thinking that lightness 
of deportinent, the thoughtless jest, the unbridled tongue ought not to 
be permitted in the house of God? If our main purpose here be not 
devotion, and therefore not of the highest kind, yet, because it is of a 
lower kind, is it therefore a sinful and profane one? We come to hear 
no vain songs, but to listen to what I might call a prolonged anthem, 
the solemn words recited are often culled from the sublimest portions 
of God’s inspired Word. Indeed, if the matter of the oratorios be not 
excepted against, why should we scruple to come to hear them in the 
Cathedral. This holy place seems the fittest for those choral recitations, 
rather than those halls of assembly or the secular concert room, to 
which some, in their zeal for the house of God, would banish them. 
I think, then, it is not the sacredness of the place which will make the 
assembling of ourselves together here, to be for the worse not for the 
better: this will only result from people bringing here vain and 
trifling thoughts. Should we not preach “ Come rightly ” rather than 
“Come not at all.” Should we not say, “ Take care to hold your 
festival reverently ” rather than “Take these things hence.” ‘This 
ancient custom scemsto me to be of the number of those things, which, 
as the text has it, are * pure to those who are pure.” If we bring vain, 
trifling, and wordly thoughts here, it is bad. But where are such 
things, tried by the standard of the holy gospel, not to be regretted ? 
If our hearts be yet untouched by grace, if our consciences be defiled by 
impenittnce, worldliness, or love of sin, this festival will not be pure 
to us. But what will be? Such an uncorrected taste will make all 
things unwholesome, spiritually, to those who have it; such moral 
darkness will not make that a pillar of cloud to the, which to others, 
spiritually minded, may be as a pillar of fire and of light. ‘The word 
of God stands sure, “ T’o the pure all things are pure, but to them that 
are defiled is nothing pure.” But why? Because “their heart and 
their conscience is defiled.” —2nd. But, if the assembling here be held to 
be free from objection, as by some who yet dislike these festivals for 
other causes, it is, yet say some: are you rightly using the matter of 
God’s Word when you allow the words of scripture, and particularly the 
pathetic history of the Man of Sorrows, to be set forth, not specially to 
make the worldly and the sinful to repent and fall down before the cross of 
Jesus convinced of sin, but merely that man’sskilland art may find insuch 
solemn passages the noblest themes whereunto to join the beauties which 
music can impart. The use of Holy Scripture in this way seems to many to 
be objectionable; of course, ifit be thus used in an irreverent manner, it is 
altogether indefensible; but if it be done decently, reverently, and in an 
orderly way, I think it may be held to be justifiable and innocent. The 
highest use of Holy Scripture, whether of the Old or New Testament, isun- 
questionably to make it profitable for doctrine about Christ, for reproof 
of evil, for correction of our hopes and aims, for instruction in the way 
of righteousness; for this it was given, for this in the main it should 
be used. But may we not still innocently use it in a subordinate way ? 
We hold that the poet may take from Scripture subjects for the 
exercise of poctical skill; Scripture subjects do not seem degraded 
when pourtrayed before us by the pencil of the artist. The Descent 
from the Cross, the Entombment of the Saviour, His Transfiguration, His 
Last Supper with His Disciples, have been treated in a manner to extort 
the admiration of every beholder, capable by nature or education of 
appreciating art. How shall we deny to the musician what is conceded 
to the poet and to the artist? Were Milton and Raphael right in their 
use of Scripture, and Handel, Mozart, Mendelssolm wrong? And if 
the musician may exercise his genius on Scripture themes, may it not 
be allowed to the gifted singer and instrumentalist to reproduce, and 
for us to be allowed to enjoy, with thankfulness to God, who has given 
such powers unto man, the creations of that genius. We meet, or 
ought so to meet, as those whose conversation is in Heaven, Need we 
add that to euch is forbidden this less constrained use of the Word of 
God than the very highest. Surely not, rather may we believe that 
to compose, execute, or listen to an oratorio, is lawful, justifiable, and 
innocent. It is one of these things which is, as our text has it, “ pure 
to those who are pure,” and that our duty is not to do away with this 
ancient custom, but to urge all to take heed that they come gravely, 
not lightly ; reverently, not thoughtlessly, to assist at it. It isa sad 
thing, say some, that men should hear the Passion of our Lord, for its 
tragical beauty, for the music art has blended with it—who yet know 
not, searcely perhaps wish to know, the saving power of the cross of 
Christ. All may well regret that any in this Christian land are so 
blinded by the God of this world as to be content to be apart from God 
and Christ. Nevertheless, even to such, I know not that I should say, 
or ought to say, Come not in hither. For the times and modes of the 
action of God’s Spirit on man’s soul are so free, so unknown, 80 
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various, and the power of solemn music so powerful to unlock the 
chambers of man’s heart and mind, that good may be done, and 
some coul rendered more susceptible to the action of grace. David's 
harp, we know, soothed the spirit of Saul, and induced a frame of 
mind, which, had God’s purpose not been thwarted by further sin, 
might have ended in the king’s conversion to piety and true 
religion, But let us not think of the unworthy alone—do not forget 
that among those, who come to this place, or go elsewhere to hear these 
solemn strains, there are many who are well-known for piety and 
regularity of life, Christian virtue, and Christian faith—they come as to 
a refined and religious pleasure to hear music which will not only please 
the ear, but touch their hearts, associated as it is with the teaching of 
God’s Word. Do not overlook the wheat because of the tares; if the 
net gathers of the bad will it not gather of the good also; yea, more of 
the good than of the bad. I cannot help thinking that more come to- 
gether to these meetings in a good frame of mind than is ordinarily 
supposed. How is it to be accounted for, that of all the performances 
here on similar occasions—the Messiah is the one incontestably most 
popular and best attended? and if so, shall we, because some come in a 
more thoughtless way, deny to the many inclined to come aright the 
pleasure of hearing these precious musical treasures of the Christian 
Church, and of hearing them to the greatest advantage, as rendered by 
the first artists of our country, and intensified in their solemnity by the 
religio loci of our Cathedral Church. 8rd, But there remains still the 
objection against the mode of these festivals—too much of gaiety and 
amusement and company attends them ; there is the sound not only of 
music but of dancing. Can these be regarded as innocent? Can the 
disciples of a crucified Redeemer, can pilgrims who seek a better country, 
can they who, as baptized Christians, are spoken of as children of God, 
join in such things without their heart or their conscience becoming de- 
filed. Brethren, in this matter of amusement we must recollect that the 
rule of true spiritual Christainity is not “ touch not, taste not,” but take 
care that amusements do not take up too much time, stand in the way 
of duty, injure or corrupt the mind. Of sin, the Gospel says, “ flee 
from it ;” of amusement, it says, “ Let your moderation be known unto 
all men.” The Christian is free, but he must not use his freedom as a 
cloak for what is wrong, or for an imprudent use of that which, if em- 
ployed in moderation, is innocent. Gaiety, amusement, company, are 
wrong only in excess. Each of us must be in this matter a law unto 
himself, Christianity does not proscribe such things, but only regulates 
them, True religion must be accompanied by a determined separation 
always from things wrong and sinful; often by a prudent separation 
for conscience’ sake from things in themselves innocent, if injurious to 
ourselves. Nevertheless, we need not put a brand upon this or that 
species of amusement, as if, because it should be engaged in moderately, 
with care, and not too frequently, it should never be permitted at all. 
What is required in this matter of amusement is not total abstinence, 
but a prudent moderation, for unworldlines does not consist in giving up 
this or that, but in a certain inward principle—the wish to please 
God and Christ, and to be guided by their will. We must all 
be honest in this matter; do not forget you have a soul to 
save, a Saviour to serve, a preparation for eternity to make through 
faith ; do not overlook these paramount obligations, but if your spiritual 
duties and obligations are not made to suffer, then amusement, com- 
pany, and gaiety are not, in moderation, wrong. The asceticism of 
John the Baptist was not made the rule of Christianity ; the fact that 
the blessed Jesus came “ eating and drinking,” mingling in the feast, 
accepting hospitality, shows that, in such matters, what is required in 
us is moderation, not total abstinence—total abstinence from sin— 
moderation in all those matters which, being innocent in themselves, 
become wrong if used in excess to the injury and dissipation of the 
mind. Now, it is believed by those who promote these festivals that 
there is nothing in the conduct of them that violates these rules of 
Christian moderation; they believe, therefore, that the holding of these 
festivals is an innocent as well as an ancient and popular custom, and 
they venture to add that if so much can be urged in favour of this 
custom, they who hold aloof from these festivals ought—if they con- 
tinue so to do—to devise a means of gathering, to the same extent and 
with the same regularity, and benevolences of the Church for the 
relief of the widows and orphans of the clergy, and if they cannot do 
this that they ought, as a matter of principle, to assist at these festivals 
themselves, Their presence would tend to promote order, reverence, 
and to discourage everything unseemly; and the more the manner of 
holding these festivals can be improved the better will be the effect in 
the city and diocese of Hereford. Right glad am I that of late years 
the recurrence of the festival has not been allowed to interrupt our 
daily service; yea, by the willing presence of the united choirs, has 
tended rather to increase the solemnity and beauty of it. I trust that 
day by day we who are here this morning may be present each morning 
during the week to offer up our prayers and praises to Almighty God. 
If St. Paul says to Titus, « To the pure all things are pure,” he says to 





Timothy, “keep thyself pure ;” and how ?—by seeking in all means of 
grace the Spirit of God through Jesus. Then I think that we are not 
likely to set an example of light conduct ourselves, or tolerate without 
rebuke irreverence in others, during the performance of the sacred 
music in this church; nor to hear without some spiritual profit those 
soleinn Scripture histories which have furnished the themes to the 
genius of Hindel and Mozart, of Mendelssohn and Spohr, The early 
service, rightly attended, will leave a blessing behind it on our souls, 
and so, though the harp, the viol, the tabret, and wine are in our feasts, 
we need not fear that with justice it shall be alleged against us who have 
begun the day with prayer and praise that “ they regard not the work 
of the Lord, neither consider the operation of His hands.’”’ And whilst 
thus carrying out the festival with studied reverencs and piety let us 
take care to’ assist its holy purpose with Christian and self-denying 
liberality. We meet as brother Churchmen to help to keep up the 
fund which the piety of our forefathers began to provide for the widows 
and the orphans of the clergy in these united dioceses. St. James bids 
those who would live in the spirit of pure and undefiled religion to 
visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and to keep them- 
selves unspotted from the world, especially from that cynical and 
stolid indifference to another’s grief which worldly selfishness and 
covetousness engenders. The true Christian has a feeling heart, and 
well may the sorrows of the widow and the orphan be made the special 
touchstone of our dispositions, the proof-test of whether we have that 
sensitiveness to other's sorrow which is the characteristic of all those 
who have within them the mind of the Spirit of Christ. For who can 
exaggerate the sorrow, the depression, and the sinking of the mind of 
those who are called to mourn the husband, and the father, and then, 
in the bitterness of their grief, to go forth into the world, leaving the 
old haunts of home, with no provision, perhaps, but a scanty pittance 
at best. We can do with almost nothing if we have not known better 
days, but to descend from a competence to unquestionable poverty isa 
lot very hard to bear, and which calls loudly for our sympathy and for 
our aid. It has been the characteristic of all disciples of the Reforma- 
tion to approve and rather to encourage the marriage of the clergy. 
Most rightly have they done so. But, then, if this be accepted asa 
principle among us, surely it should incline us to assist the widows and 
the orphans of those clergy who, through poverty, have been unable to 
make a suitable provision for their own. You casnot, brethren, visit 
these cises yourselves, though perhaps there are but few among us 
who do not know so:ne iastance in which this charity has, by replen- 
ishing the slender store, made a widow’s heart leap for joy and the 
tongue of the orphan to rejoice, till the administration of this our 
charity has abounded, by the thanksgivings of many, to the glory of 
God. But, however this may be, knowing how carefully these funds 
are husbanded, how carefully, without partiality and after due enquiry, 
they are apportioned, I urge you to entrust to the keepers of this fund 
what you are able and willing to devote in God’s name to this good 
purpose. Do so in the nam¢g of the blessed Jesus, who, though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes became poor, who, when He saw the sorrow of 
the widow of Nain, had compassion on her, and who takes as done to 
Himself every act of love we do in faith to others for His sake, who by 
His precious blood-shedding hath redeemed our souls and opened to us 
the gate of everlasting life. 








Paris INTELLIGENCE.—The rehearsals of M. Ambroise Thomas's 
new opera, Hamlet, have commenced at the Grand Opéra. The 
parts are now affixed as follows:—Hamlet, M. Faure; Horatio, 
M. Castelmary ; Laertes, M. Morére; the King, M. Belval; 
Polonius, M. Machelaere; Marcellus, M. Grisy ; the Ghost, M. 
David ; First Gravedigger, M. Gaspard ; Second Gravedigger, M. 
Mermand ; the Queen, Madame Gueymard; Ophelia, Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson. ‘The libretto has been adapted by MM. Michel 
Carré and Jules Barbier.—The American tenor, Signor Mazzoleni 
—or, more properly, the italian tenor from America—will shortly 
make his appearance at the Opéra.—The London seal set upon the 
reputation of Mdlle. Nilsson has not been without its effects on 
Parisian audiences. The young lady is more féted than ever at the 
Théatre-Lyrique and she is now proclaimed a great actress as well 
as a great singer. Mdlle. Nilsson has something to thank the 
director of Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre for. On the occasion of each of 
her three performances recently in Martha, the enthusiasm she 
created far surpassed what she had achieved before her going to 
England. —Signor Verdi has arrived in Paris from Genoa.—A new 
baritone, on dit, not unlikely to eclipse M. Faure, has appeared at 
the Opéra as Pietro, in Masaniello, and achieved a remarkable 
success. His name is Devoyod. In the duet, ‘‘ Amour sacré de 
la Patrie,” with M. Villaret, as the Neapolitan Fisherman, he was 
enthusiastically applauded. M. Devoyod is declared to have a 
magnificent voice and to possess true instincts for the stage. 
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THE HARP. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wor.p. 

Srz,—In his excellent “ Traité général d’instrumentation,” Mr. F. A 
Gevaert says, p. 172 :—* La harpe ne fait pas rigoureusement partie de 
l’orchestre. Ni Haydn, ni Mozart, ni Beethoven, ne s’en sont servis, 
que je sache, dans leurs innombrables productions.” Did not Mr. 
Gevaert, when he wrote this (1863), know Beethoven’s admirable ballet, 
Gli Uomini di Prometeo? Some fragments of this work, and among 
them the beautitul adagio with the harp, are executed now and then by 
the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire at Paris, since the 5th March, 
1854. The overture was known long before.—I am, sir, yours obedi- 
ently, CarLo STALDA. 

Paris. 








MarGaTe.—The engagement of Mr. Charles Lyall, which 
terminates to-night, has proved a trump card at the Hall-by-the- 
Sea. ‘This gentleman has won golden opinions for his eminently 
artistic rendering of the various songs he has sung. The clever 
manager, Mr. E. P. Hingston, has no doubt secured Mr. Lyall’s 
services for next season. Miss Rebecca Isaacs, too, has proved a 
great attraction. Both these artists have been well supported by 
Malle. Binfield, who made so successful a début here some weeks 
since. The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. C. Hall, continues 
to give the same satisfaction as usual. 

Mapame Parepa-Rosa is announced to make her rentrée at the 
Academy of Music, New York, the last week in September, She is to 
sing in Don Giovanni, Norma, Otello, and Lucrezia Borgia, 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Joun Happoyn & Co.—* Mary Hamilton,” song; by Augusta Meyrick. 


Boosey & Co.—* Alick Greme,” ballad; by Augusta Meyrick. 
Hammonp & Co.~—‘ Ally Malone,” ballad; by J. W. Thirlwall. 


Adbertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for Tne FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prive 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 























In the Press, 


“STAY, SWALLOW, HERE,” 
BALLAD. 
The Words by FREDERICK ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 


“WAKE, MARY, WAKE,” 
SONG FOR A BARITONE VOICE. 
The Poetry by JOHN LATEY. 


The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 
“I SAW HER, AND HER SMILE WAS BRIGHT,” 
ROMANCE. 
Composed for and Dedicated to Mr. GEORGE PERREN, 
By CATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


Price 3s. 
London; Dcoxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE GREAT SUCCESSES 


AT THE 


Belgian Dall & Concert 


WERE 


DAN CODFREY'S 
Belgian 
Juadrille 


AND 


Beloravia 
Waltz. 


Price 4s. each, Solo or Duet. 








CHAPPELL & Co,, 50, New Bond St, 
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New Edition. Illustrated. 















British Army 
Quadrille, 


BY 


JULLIEN, 


Introducing all the most popular National Melodies, now 









being performed at the Grand Concerts, Agricultural Hall, 


producing the greatest enthusiasm. 








Piano Solo, 5s.; Piano Duet, 5s. 











METZLER & CO,, 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 


New Pieces. 





** Eloquence,” 


MELODY. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“L’ Arc-en-ciel,” 
MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





‘“Wemories of Home,” 


ROMANCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Fra Diavolo,” 


FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 








LONDON, W. 








18, HANOVER SQUARE, 
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THE NEW MODEL 


(OTTAGE PIANOFORTE 


D’ALMAINE & Co,, 


LONDON. 


A very handsome Instrument, 7 Octaves, full Fretwork, 
Ivory-Fronted and Registered Keys; Carved Pilasters, &c. 


27 Guineas in Rosewood. 
30 Guineas in Finest Walnut. 


Warranted the Best in the Trade. 





PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


respecting the Pranorortes of D’AtMaINE & Co., 
with a few of the Signatures :— 


“We, the undersigned Members of the Musical Pro- 
fession, having carefully examined the Pianofortes manu- 
factured by Messrs. D’ALMAINE & Co., have great pleasure 
in bearing testimony to their merits and capabilities. It 
appears to us impossible to produce Instruments of the 
size, possessing a richer and finer Tone, more elastic touch, 
or more equal temperament; while the elegance of their 
construction renders them a handsome ornament for the 
Library, Boudoir, or Drawing-room.” 


(Signed) 
F. G. Griffiths 
William Griffiths 
W. Guernsey 
E. Harrison 
D. Howell 
J. Harroway 
H. F. Hasse 
J. L. Hatton; 
Catherine Hayes 
H. F. Hemy 
Henry Hayward 
W. iH. Holmes 
J. L. Hopkins, Mus. Bac. 
F. B. Jewson 
G. F. Kiallmark 
T. Knowles 
Wilhelm Kuhe 
Edward Land 


J. L. Abel 

F. Benedict 

H. R. Bishop (Knight) 
J. Blewitt 

S. Brizzi 
Theodore Buckley 
F. Chatterton 

J. B. Chatterton 
T. P. Chipp 

J. E. Cronin 

P. Delavanti 


Henri Panofka 

Robert Panorma 

Henry Phillips 

John Parry 

F. Praeger 

J. Rafter 

W. Rea 

H. Redl 

Tommaso Rovedino 

Sims Reeves 

E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 

G. H. Rodwell} 

A. R. Reinagle 

F. Roeckel 

F. Romer 

E. J. Russell 

John Sewell 

A. Sedgwick 

C. M. Sola 

Emerick Szekely 

J. Templeton 

John Thomas 

F. Weber 

H. Westrop 

J. Waddington 

T. H. Wright 

C. C. Wigley 
&., &e, 





C. Desanges 

H. Devall 

Henry Distin 
Theodore Distin 
Alexander Esain 
John Fawcett 
George Field 

E. J. Fitzwilliam 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam 
W. Forde 

G. A. Franks 

I. J. Fraser 

H. G. Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. 
M. Geary 

George Genge 

Ad. Gollmick 
Stephen Glover 

J. W. Glover 


WALMER ROAD WORKS, 
NOTTING HILL, W. 


G. Lanza 
Alexander Lee 
A. Leffler 

E, J. Loder 
H. Macco 

H. S. May 

C. Minasi 

W. H. Montgomery 
S. Nelson 

E. J. Nicholls 
G. A. Osborne 


&e. 











HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Be to inform the Trade and Profession that they 
have purchased the Copyright, from 


MESSRS. D’ALMAINE AND CO., 


of the following Important Works, viz. :— 


“BLOOM IS ON THE RYE.” 


BISHOP. 





“DERMOT ASTORE.” 


CROUCH. 


“KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN.” 


CROUCH. 








HAMILTON'S 
STANDARD ORGAN SCHOOL, 


LODER'S 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN TUTOR. 


AND A LARGE NUMBER OF 


BISHOP'S 
“COPYRIGHT” GLEES AND TRIOS. 














LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 





9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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